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PREFACE. 



The tales contained in these volumes are all founded on facts, on 
incidents, more or less true, current many years ago in the scenes 
and neighbourhoods to which they belonged. They were lately 
exhumed from the depths of the drawers of a very antique cabi- 
net, or bureau^ as it was originally called, ** the like of which," as 
we have been assured by a learned upholsterer, is now exceedingly 
rarely to be met with genuine ! although, with the present rage 
for old furniture, it is often imitated. 

Its interest, however, lies chiefly, to us, in two facts, the first 
being that it was constructed, or so at least we were always 
assured by one of its former owners, out of a walnut tree that 
once grew in afield in the very neighbourhood of Bretfield House, 
a noble old hall which will be found described in the following 
pages. Its second point of interest lies in its known venerable 
age, my grandfather, having bought it in his youth, with the 
history of its construction, at a sale of a gentleman's furniture, 
when it was sold as a very old article. 

So admirable was its original make and workmanship, so unlike 
much of our modem furniture of comparatively quite a childish 
age ! that although it possesses four large drawers, and one 
panel opening on hinges above them, disclosing, when shut down 
on supports which are pulled out with brass rings from its sides, a 
great number of little drawers and tiny recesses, or pigeon-holes, 
for papers, letters, or curiosities ; yet what isespecially soothing to 
the feelings of any one using this venerable relic of the taste of 
our ancestors, is that every one of the drawers, large or tiny, 
pulls out and slips back into its receptacle with perfect ease and 
accuracy ; which cannot be said of all such articles of modern 
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times 1 All the large drawers have old-fashioned brass handles^ 
one for the left hand, one for the right, and we can re- 
member when a child doing exactly what all little children who 
see it now are also fond of doing, making a peal of bells there- 
from ! that is pulling np and then letting fall these handles, first 
on one side, then on the other, which makes a delightful mnsio in 
yonng ears ! 

One story concerning this old friend has always been and still 
is a mystery to us. A tradition has from early date been con- 
nected with it of its possessing, in some part of its construction, 
a secret receptacle ! As banks were not unfrequently broken into 
and robbed of all their valuable contents, in far back and less law- 
abiding times than ours, many a prudent householder, or, alas ! 
as certain melancholy records of those days disclosed, many an 
imprudent householder, was accustomed to keep large sums of 
notes and coin in secret comers of his own premises in pre- 
ference to trusting them to others. Jewellery and articles of 
precious metals were, especially, frequently concealed about our 
grandparents' houses in this manner. It may be imagined, 
therefore, with what curiosity and interest we devoted ourselves 
to searching every possible comer of the old bureau, even tap- 
ping its walls to discover their possible hollow construction, at 
present without avail, but perhaps some day — ! 

But we may as well speak now of the use to which this 
venerable relic of the past had been put. One department was 
devoted to the safe keeping of many a strange story connected 
with the neighbourhood in which formerly flourished the tree, 
from whose trunk were constructed its many drawers and parti- 
tions. The bureau with these records came into our hands 
through circumstances that would not interest the reader, being, 
indeed, simply personal. We should state that for many years 
we resolved that they should remain inviolate — so long, in 
fact, as there were any living whose feelings might have the 
slightest chance of being hurt by their publication. But having 
learnt that all those whose histories were even remotedly con- 
nected with the incidents detailed in the following pages were 
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«eifcher dead or removed to other and distant looalities, we at last 
disinterred them, and placed them in order for publication. 
Nevertheless we thought it advisable to give, in all cases, 
tfiotitions names to the persons and places therein mentioned, 
so that no one now living could in any way recall the oircum- 
stances through their own personal acquaintance with them and 
their localities. 

In another department of this old bureau we came upon some 
sketches, made many years ago, of the scenes, of the dwelling- 
Jiouses and other buildings, and of the surroundings generally, 
of the places mentioned in these volumes. More especially we 
<valued a sketch of the gloomy old windmill on the common, 
surrounded by its marsh land covered with rushes and marsh 

•marigolds, with some ragged little shire children paddling 

about with stockingless feet in its by no means savoury -looking 
pools of black water! 

Of Bretfield House alone we possess five sketches in all, includ- 
ing its noble avenue of elms, sketches of the south, north, and 
west aspect, as well as one of the once stately suite, so to call 
them, of stables and coach-houses built round no inconsiderable 
square, with a deep well, fabulously deep it was said, in the 
«centre, surmounted by the old-fashioned windlass. Over one 
building, the centre coach-house, was erected a great slab of 
stone, ornamented by a sundial, above which were carved the 
arms of the Bretfield family. But we knew the place not only 
from its outside; we have examined a great many, if not all 
-of its numerous bedrooms and offices, with their low-pitched cei- 
lings, mysterious- looking closets, mullioned windows, and deep 
window seats. We have walked up and down the length of its 
noble dining-room, said to have dined more guests and retainers 
•than we venture to state ! We have examined the library, with 
its noble bookcases, and looked out from the beautiful diamond- 
paned window, facing the great lawn, from which Ernest Bretfield 
once gazed with despairing eyes. 

We have ascended its great oaken staircase, with its polished 
4Bteps and carved balustrades, descended its narrow and once 
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secret one, and breathed the damp air of its undergroiind vaults,, 
which, however, we did net feel inclined to explore ! 

One thing we noticed carefully in the withdrawing-rooms — ^the- 
faded worked covers to a set of beantif nl carved chairs, worked 
in silk and wool so many years ago ; also the carious paintings^ 
on the panels of the rooms. Above the wainscotting hung 
portraits of the different masters of the place, in their varie- 
ties of wig^, and the less agreeable and far from discreet-looking 
portraitures of some of the beauties of King Charles the Second's 
reign ! Simpering and unpleasant enough they looked, no doubt,, 
but it would be unjust to judge, in these modem days, of the 
original money value of these pictures, they were so damaged by 
age and damp. 

We may also observe that we have tasted not only the- 
grapes that grew on its venerable vine, but the quinces, medlars,, 
and cobnuts in its orchard, and not long ago we found between i 
the pages of an old book, a bunch of the true forget-me-not, the 
water veronica, gathered on the bank of one of its dark pools, 
on which at the very time a brood of the moor hens, which, rare 
as they are in some places, were so numerous in that neighbour- 
hood, were then sailing. Finally, we may observe that of other 
records discovered in the Old Bureau we shall speak at another 
time. 
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THE SECRET STAIRCASE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" So this is one of the grand old forests 
of Germany that I have read and heard 
so much about in our own more oul- 
tivated little island ! By Jove I it sur- 
passes, both in gloom and extent, all 
that I could ever have imagined — ^it 
would need some cool courage to ride 
without an escort, or unarmed, through 
such a savage-looking wilderness — with- 
out, at least, a companion of some sort to 

VOL. I. B 
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cheer one's spirits ! What a variety of 
split or twisted old trunks, and gnarled or 
unbarked boughs ! One might quite expect 
to encounter a Faust in these grim shadows, 
or to espy Heme the Hunter peeping out 
from the foliage of some one of those mighty 
tree-kings, had they been only British oak 
instead of foreign chestnut I A solitary 
rider might find himself in evil condition 
here should he chance to come across a 
sufficiently powerful demon, who, if 
offended, might transform him into a 
shadowy stag, or a headless horseman ! " 

He who spoke was happily, however, not 
in the condition he deprecated, for he was 
but one of a considerable party of horse- 
men — chiefly young German students from 
a neighbouring university— merry, light- 
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liearted^ dare-devil young fellows, for the 
most part, who would have cared little if 
they had suddenly met Mephistopheles 
himself defiantly disputing their road I Nay^ 
they would probably have rather exulted 
over the adventure as one to make capital 
out of afterwards — something to boast of 
— something that would excite either the 
envy or emulation of their young, reckless 
companions, as retailed in their own 
chambers or at the bier-haus. Yes ! truly, 
anything more delightful to their imagina- 
tion than the prospect of meeting Mephis- 
topheles in these shadowy, Hades-like 
regions and rescuing from his vile clutches 
some unwary youth, or some unfortunate 
or beguiled young maiden, could hardly be 
conceived. One looked through vista after 
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vista of these oak and chestnut trees, inter-^ 
spersed with sombre pines, whose boughs 
trailed heavily on the ground, unentangled 
by scrub- wood, — without encountering any 
light much more cheering than twilight— 
except sometimes during the brightest 
hours of summer noon ; and even then 
the broken rays that gleamed through 
occasional spaces in the interlaced branches 
only seemed to intensify and deepen the 
gloom. 

"In truth it seems a ghastly sort of 
place — ^perfect of its kind," laughed a 
second of the riders. " But for my own 
part I prefer the gay shops and noisy 
caf^s of a town — even the stuffy, reeking 
bter-kaus — ^there is something cheering in 
all such haunts — in a word, anything is pre- 
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ierable to this black-looking, fiend-haunted 
sort of region — ^it is far more suited to one 
of your Satanic tendencies, Bretfield! 
1 would bet any wager you would delight 
in being Faust, in some modern edition of 
the romance of Mephistopheles and Mar- 
guerite. But it's not in my line ! " 

** No one would suspect you in the least 
of any such foolish ambition — fear not ! " 
answered the third, darker and more 
sedate-looking rider of the party, to 
whom he had addressed himself with 
something like a suspicion of con- 
tempt in his tone. '^Eomance, or to be 
romantic, is certainly not a weakness of 
yours, Gilhurst. A thunderstorm is a 
thing you would far more seriously con- 
cern yourself about, especially when robed. 
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as now, in a remarkably handsome riding 
suit ! A rain-shower would ruin it com- 
pletely, believe me ; so, for your comfort 
and its safety, we had better gallop on 
without any further delay, for the tempests 
in this neighbourhood are by no means of 
a merciful description." 

" By Jupiter, yes I it looks black enough 
for Mephistopheles himself," said Gilhurst,. 
anxiously, with some confusion of metaphor, 
^^ and said new riding suit is not^ as you say^ 
exactly proof against a fierce onslaught of 
the hail-demon." 

He was in Germany, we know, and 
therefore may be excused for forgetting a 
little, in poetical hyperbole, something of 
the direct, commonplace English modes of 
speech. But he was certainly remarkably 
well dressed — ^in the newest fashion of the 
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young swells of the period, unlike his com- 
panion, whose attire, if far more pictu- 
resque, was of a coarser material, and care- 
lessly, although not without a certain in- 
stinctive taste, arranged upon his well-knit 
figure. 

"Now, I wonder," remarked Gilhurst 
again, after nearly half an hour's hard 
galloping, " if there really t$ anything like 
a halting place at hand. J'm tired, it you 
are not, Bretfield." 

" There is one a few miles further on in 

■ 

the forest," said one of the party ; " push 
ahead, man, and we shall presently reach 
it, but hardly in time to save our skins from 
a thorough drenching, I fear." 

Nevertheless, they chanced to be fortu- 
nate enough to draw reins, precisely as the 
storm burst, at a pretty wayside inn, and 
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not a little did they congratulate them- 
selves on being thus sheltered and housed 
in the very "nick" of time; for the fierce 
hurricane of wind that howled and shrieked 
through the great forest, accompanied by 
a perfect torrent of hailstones, was not one 
that any but the hardiest of foresters 
would like to encounter. 

** Do you often have such tempests 
here ? *' asked Bretfield of the daughter of 
the master of the inn, as she brought him 
and his companion some slight refresh- 
ments, pending the preparation of a more 
complete and substantial meal. 

He said this in the young girFs native lan- 
guage, for he was an accomplished linguist, 
and his German fellow -students declared 
that he spoke almost as one born in the 
land. 
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She was a pretty, modest, rippling-haired, 
T)lue-ejed girl, nothings of the stereotyped 
Gretchen, but rather with something almost 
-of English quietude about her, and sh e an- 
swered the questions put to her, by her not 
too reticent guests, without any mock 
modesty, but rather with that self-possession 
and simplicity that will often, better than 
:;any more stiff or prudish manner, put a 
check upon freedom of behaviour, or licence 
of speech. 

" These storms are frequent enough in 
•our forest, mein Herr," answered the 
maiden ; ** it is therefore that my father 
built this inu, for it is a new and a strong 
one as well, as you may see, mein Herr. So 
many of our young students used to lose 
themselves in these mighty forests when the 
summer storms came on, and when the 
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wicked spirits are let loose. But for me, I 
believe none of these stories — no, indeed t 
How should I, who have lived in this- 
lonely place all my life, and have never seen 
any one of the evil ones yet,'* she added, 
triumphantly and convincingly, " although,, 
believe me, mein Herr, I am often looking^ 
out for them/' 

" Ah, but one will come some day, you 
may depend upon it, and then he will trj 
to carry you off to perdition ! " laughed one 
of the young students, little knowing or 
little suspecting how true a prophet it was 
possible he might prove ! 

" I am not afraid," she retorted, as she 
quitted the room with a light-hearted,, 
ringing laugh, which was noisily echoed by 
the young men whom she left behind. 



CHAPTER 11. 

'- GiLHUBST certainly possessed one talent, a 
talent that was more common in thoso 
-days among young Germans than possessed 
by their English confreres — ^he was an ex- 
^eellent draughtsman. He had a real love 
for and appreciation of beautiful or striking 
scenery, and had the power to make a 
graphic sketch in a very short space of 
time — doing more with a few masterly 
strokes df his brush than many another 
could accomplish after the labour of hours.- 
And that accomplishment appeared to win 
him more admiration — met with more 
honest appreciation in that foreign land, ho 
found, than it had ever received in his own 
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•country, which made his tour an especially- 
agreeable one. He had noted, with artistic 
appreciation, innumerable beautiful effects 
vof light, shade, and colour, on various 
wildly rugged bits of scenery through 
which he passed ; his quick eye had ob- 
served and keenly enjoyed them, even when 
he was sometimes apparently engrossed in 
a noisy or combative argument with his 
companions. The same taste led him, 
perhaps, to especially notice the unusual 
beauty of Gretchen; at all events these 
two causes combined, induced him to stray 
frequently about the neighbourhood, and, 
moreover, he was not always accompanied 
by any one of his usual companions on 
these excursions ! 

Poor Gretchen was a simple, unsophisti- 
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cated, and, we must also add, an untaught^ 
undisciplined German girl. Not many 
young lords, as she took these English 
travellers to be, by their off-hand manners^ 
their freedom in spending money and the 
like, had come in her way, and it can be 
no wonder that she was flattered by the 
open admiration, the free, if not always 
quite intelligible compliments of young 
Gilhurst. The girl, moreover, like many 
another German girl, had a vein of romance 
in her composition ; she flirted with young 
Gilhurst openly enough, took his rather 
overlavish gifts only too heedlessly and 
readily — nevertheless it was the calmer, 
colder, sterner companion in whom her real 
interest concentrated. Yet Bretfield wa& 
not of the description of hero that Gret- 
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cheos usually admire, but, as all know 
and admit, the contradictions of human 
nature, as well as the subtle diversities 
and distinctions of human character, are 
endless. If "like** attaches itself to 
^* like," it is also certain that in some of 
these very contradictions of our cha- 
racter, lies their interest. The weak cling 
to and admire the strong — the strong fre- 
quently show a tender compassion for 
the weak — pallor admires bloom — colour 
sighs for the snowy purity of a white rose, 
and so on, in an endless variety. Love 
clings to love per se^ though history 
records some cases when love has been 
faithful to an object that despised and re- 
jected it ; but cases of this kind are suffi- 
ciently rare that they can be quoted simply 
as exceptions to prove the rule. 
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Bretfield was not like his companion, or 
friend, Gilhurst, a light-hearted citizen of 
the world. "Man delights not me, nor 
woman neither," he sometimes cynically 
•quoted ; and, as far as Gilhurst knew him, 
his conduct in all the affairs of life, was 
consistent with these principles. For him 
the young girl of the inn had no attraction 
whatever; she might be as repulsively 
aigly as Sycorax for all he cared or 
noticed; he never looked up from any 
occupation he might be engaged in, in the 
slightest recognition of her presence — 
pretty as she undoubtedly was — when 
she chanced to enter, or to quit the room ; 
whereas Gilhurst appeared to be, and 
indeed was, conscious of her every move- 
ment and action, and although he was 
too well-bred a man to look at her 
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with aoy expression of feature that might 
be construed into a sly " wink,'* he some- 
times gave her a glance of bold and un- 
feigned admiration, as her little fingers, 
which were both pretty and well shaped^ 
arranged the dinner ornaments, or brought 
in a skilfully arranged bouquet of flowers 
to adorn their table and grace their simple, 
but, under her anxious supervision, well- 
cooked repast. But the younger English 
traveller was somewhat piqued by ob- 
serving that she never appeared to pay the 
least attention to his wants or fancies 
more than was demanded by her position ; 
she did not even smile at his compliments, 
and Gilhurst could not flatter himself that 
it was because she did not understand 
him, for he had an especial aptitude for 
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acquiring foreign languages,— his fellow- 
students had often remarked in him a 
quick ear and a ready understanding. 
Thus he spoke the young girl's language, 
if not with absolute accuracy, or gramma- 
tical correctness, yet quite well enough to 
make himself usually intelligible. She 
was not even offended at the occasionally, 
it must be admitted, want of refined taste, 
or the exaggeration of some of the young 
fellow's compliments, but — and this waa 
most galling of all — appeared to receive 
them with the most perfect indifference* 
This was an experience of womankind not 
a little foreign to Gilhurst, for he was, as^ 
we have said, a light-hearted, pleasant 
young fellow enough — ^far more "fasci- 
nating" in every respect, young and old 

VOL. I. 
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i^omen alike were wont to declare, than 
was his companion, the morose-looking, 
sombre Bretfield — anxious to please, 
sparing no trouble in his anxiety, graceful 
in figure and manner, and also more than 
commonly good-looking, after the pattern 
admired by many young ladies ; for he 
was blue-eyed, fair-haired, with a light, 
well-knit frame; on the other hand his 
friend, like a melancholy " Lara," seemed 
frequently more engrossed in some silent 
meditation, or speculation of his own, than 
interested in every little event, or passing 
cloud, that enchanted or annoyed Gilhurst. 
Like, as we have said, is not always 
most attracted by like, and Gretchen 
soon became intensely interested in Bret- 
field, because he was so dissimilar to any 
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other man of his still youthful age whom 
she had seen. She could not understand 
him, she was often confessing to herself ; 
and the mysterious, in almost every form, 
as regards either the affairs of the earth, 
or of the sun, moon, or stars, has, and 
will always have, great and irresistible 
attractions for us, let the commonplace say 
what they please I Suffice it for our story, 
at any rate, that it had only too much 
attraction for our poor, simple, blue-eyed 
Oretchen. 



CHAPTER m. 

GiLHUBST, unlike his more studious and 
philosophic friend, was not a great reader 
of human nature ; he understood especially 
little of the subtle or less candid and 
obvious qualities of the feminine mind. 
And he either misunderstood, or interpreted 
erroneously, Gretchen's growing avoidance 
— a shy avoidance — of Bretfield, as, also, he- 
misread her increasing attentions to him- 
self. How should he conceive that such 
attentions were only bestowed in the hopes 
that he might speak often and favourably 
of her to his friend, or in his friend's 
hearing! Every day he became, almost 
unconsciously and unperceived by himself. 
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tnore and more interested in the girl ; he 
:showed a sudden, overpowering desire to 
thoroughly understand and himself to learn 
to speak the German patois. 

It must be confessed that this simple- 
looking country maiden was not quite so 
ingenuous as she appeared to be to unob- 
servant bystanders, and she very quickly 
understood that the most certain, the 
rarely failing method by which she could 
bring Bretfield upon the scene was to get 
up a vivid coquetry with his young friend ; 
and Gretchen, well read in the romantic 
legends and stories of her " vaterland," 
.speculated, not a little, upon the possible 
attraction her blue eyes might have, in 
time, for the handsome, melancholy-look- 
ing Englishman. It was to Gilhurst that 
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she spoke, but it was to Bretfield that she 
listened ; with Gilhurst she flirted, to 
Bretfield she was always submissive, even 
humble in her manner ; nor was any of 
this behaviour assumed, for it was impos- 
sible to be long with the latter without 
being drawn to him by some strong, if 
scarcely-to-be-explained, attraction, al- 
though on a first introduction, or through 
a first superficial knowledge, it was 
generally — and it was naturally — GUlhurst 
who won the first, most flattering notice. 
But undoubtedly Gilhurst did not see 
through this, to many, transparent and 
customary web of coquetry ; at any rate 
as far as this especial young girl was con- 
cerned he fancied that she was deeply 
smitten with what most of her sex would 
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certainly consider, and rightly consider, 
the fascinating manner we have spoken of, 
his pleasant mode of speech, and his good- 
tempered, good-humoured face. 

Bretfield, as may be supposed, from the 
sketch that we have given of his character, 
was not nearly so self-conscious a man aa 
his friend — he was a reader of philosophic 
works — a student interested in listening ta 
the ever-sounding and echoing march of 
the world, even although he himself walked 
apart from its ranks. He was not one who,, 
like only too many of his sex, frittered 
away and lowered the strength and genero- 
sity of his feelings by a dozen puerile at- 
tachments ; but, on the contrary, one who 
when — or if, once he loved, would love 
with all the strength of a warm, romantic 
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nature, and love for ever ! It is possible, 
nay, it is very likely, that his associates 
were right in asserting that Bretfield always 
took things " too seriously ** — often gave 
people credit for more deeply involved feel- 
ings than they possessed, and so forth. He 
was far too " earnest," they averred, over 
many passing affairs of life that did not 
seem, to their lighter souls, to merit or 
require half the weight and consideration 
he resolutely bestowed upon them ; and no 
doubt this is sometimes an error, for this 
too grave employment of time — of brain — 
has occasionally led to the waste of the 
opportunities of utility to both. But we 
may console ourselves by remembering that 
it is not an error of which we have often 
to complain ! 
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Yet, although Bretfi eld knew the world 
rand the weakne sses and frailties of human 
nature, he was no unpleasant cynic, he 
saw through the frivolous surface of his 
friend's mind easily eBough, but he credited 
him with no vicious inclinations or im- 
worthy designs. But one day his eyes, or 
perhaps we should rather say his ears, 
became unpleasantly better informed as to 
the real character of his apparently heed- 
less, volatile young associate. 

He had been wandering by hedges and 
through the woods one day, for many hours, 
hunting for some rare botanical specimens, 
peculiar, or indigenous rather, to the neigh- 
bourhood. He was a man of strong frame, 
not easily tired, but the day was unusually 
calm and sultry, and looking about, a. little 
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wearily, for a place of rest, he came upon a 
delicious bed of smooth moss, under, or 
upon which, fauns and fairies might often 
have sported in the August moonlight. 
The spot was almost a sylvan secret, for 
the boughs of trees, closely interlaced, 
hung over and around it, and hid it from 
any but a very observant sight. Here 
Bretfield gladly laid himself down at full 
length, and unconsciously fell asleep. He 
did not know how long he slept, but he 
became gradually aware of the earnest, the 
eagerly accentuated sound of voices near 
him — there was none of the monotony that 
lulls in those sounds. The voices were 
two — one was in native German, the other 
in the rather broken German of one 
foreign to the land. Bretfield, as we have 
said, knew well the language of the^ 
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country, and he heard only too much for 
his comfort, and understood only toa 
perfectly what he heard. 

It was growing late at night, and Gil- 
hurst had gone to his room, presumedly ta 
retire to bed. Little in the way of con- 
versation had passed between the twa 
friends at their last social meal; both,^ 
indeed, had been unusually silent, yet 
neither, occupied with his own thoughts,^ 
had appeared to notice the taciturnity of his 
companion. Bretfield, left to himself, sat 
motionless for some considerable time, un- 
pleasantly ruminating on that conversation, 
not intended for his ears, yet which had so 
accidentally reached them. He was not 
oblivious of the fact that youth is given to 
revolt against the advice of its elders, and 
prefers to follow its own way, of which it 
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feels secure, to following the more sed^ite 
and sober path of the experienced, concera- 
ing the wisdom or expediency of which it 
often feels uncertain I Still he resolved 
not to let his young friend drift into evil 
<50urses if his own stronger hand could 
possibly save him. 

He found Gilhurst still up, as he ex- 
pected ; he was sitting as if moodily brood- 
ing over a train of unsatisfactory thoughts 
at a table, his head resting on his hand. 
But he started up hurriedly as Bretfield 
entered, and his fair and youthful face 
flushed, as though with some feeling of 
angry or guilty consciousness. 

"Ah, Bretfield, old fellow,*' he said, 
putting on, with some difficulty, an ap- 
pearance of mere weariness and fatigue, 
^* you are, like me, I suppose, too tired to 
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undress, besides it is so infernally hot to- 
night." 

" I am not so especially tired as all that," 
replied Bretfield, with deliberate, but 
kindly tones ; " but the fact is I have been 
thinking about you — about your future, 
my friend, and I felt somewhat puzzled^ 
and thought that, perhaps^ it might be the 
wisest plan to come to you and see if you 
could solve the difficulty." 

'* About 7ne ! " said Gilhurst, breaking 
in a little abruptly; "you seem to be 
taking a very uncommon, and, I fancy, 
rather unnecessary interest in my well- 
being all at once. What's amiss with me, 
old cynic ! " 

" You are the only son of your mother, 
and she is a widow, and needs the help and 
comfort of her son," said Bretfield, with un- 
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<5on8cious pathos. " Ask yourself, Gilhurst, 
what you think would be her feelings if 
she thought you had committed yourself 
by an indiscretion, to say no more, with a 
girl whom you could never marry, or 
introduce to your mother as a daughter." 

Gilhurst's face flushed suddenly and 
deeply; he made no immediate answer, 
but, putting a strong curb on his usually 
fiery tongue, sat beating his feet angrily 
upon the ground for some moments. 

" Gilhurst, bear in mind that I say 
nothing against the girl — she may be all 
you think her to be. I speak only in the 
interest, I repeat, of your mother," Bret- 
field went on, in an unusually soothing 
voice. ** Think for a moment, my dear 
fellow; remember that this mother is 
entirely alone in the world, and that her 
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-whole hopes centre upon you. You cannot 
marry this poor, untaught village girl — 
simple and pretty as she is — the world, if 
vou live in it and are of it, will interfere in 
these things, rightly, or wrongly, and will 
not accept, without difficulty, as your wife, 
and fitted to associate with your friends, 
the daughter of an unknown, foreign inn- 
keeper. And that, instead of honourably 
raising her to that position you intend, on the 
contrary, to deceive and to wrong her — No ! 
Gilhurst, I know you too well to beUeve you 
for a moment capable of such villainy." 

Gilhurst was really, at heart, a good and 
kindly natured young fellow, unaffectedly 
attached to his mother and family, of whom 
he was the hope and the pet. His better 
nature was touched — he arose from his 
seat and offered his hand to his Mentor. 
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" ril go to bed now, Bretfield," he said, 
giving his friend's willingly proffered hand' 
a cordial shake, " and what is more, I will 
promise to follow your good advice ; for 
good it is, I admit, although rather un- 
palatable ! Many thanks, old fellow ; it 
strikes me that my best plan will be to start 
early in the morning for the next place on 
my route, so au revoir^ Bretfield, for the- 
present;* 

He was as good as his word, and when 
Bretfield arose the next morning he found 

that his friend had departed for the distant 
town of Spielburg, leaving a note for him, 
expressing the hope that Bretfield would 
follow and join him again as soon as he had 
settled all their bills at the hotel. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TflERB was only about a week from the 
parting of the two friends to their reunion, 
yet when they met again Bretfield found 
his friend domiciled and apparently quite at 
home, in a lodging-house of the superior 
class, kept by a young widow — ^neither 
" fair, fat " nor " forty,"— but, on the con- 
trary, a brunette of a slight and attractive 
figure, somewhere about twenty-five years 
of age. 

This was exactly what Bretfield might 
have expected to happen — his friend was one 
who always easily and naturally fell into 
agreeable relations with any one at all 
tolerably pleasant-mannered, young and 

VOL. I. D 
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good-looking, and the widow had, without 
doubt, all these charms ! 

There was, as a fact, no paint on the 
delicately tinted cheeks, no bistre under 
her eyes, no false coiffure of hair ; and 
moreover, she soon, by certain subtle 
methods of her own, let every one have the 
pleasure and benefit of perceiving that her 
beauty, unlike that of some of her sisters, 
was unmistakably — her own ! No one 
knew anything about her antecedents, she 
had come from some uncalculated distance 
and averred that her friends were great 
people who had, several years ago, cast her 
off because she had thoughtlessly made a 
marriage beneath her birth and position, 
and although she was now free from all her 
former ties and connections, she was much 
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•too hurt at their behaviour and too proud 
to go back to them again I 

This, at least, was the story she always 
liold, without the slightest variation or 
self-contradiction, and who was there who 
could dispute its truth ? 

Now Bretfield, from the very fact that 
he had succeeded in saving his friend 
once from a disastrous entanglement, 
was the more bent on proving his work 
not utterly in vain, or frustrated at last 
— ^he was resolved indeed to bring Gil- 
hurst safely back to his home ! He was 

a resolute man — one always determined to 
carry to an intisnded and successful issue 
anything that he had conscientiously un- 
dertaken, if it were within the limits of 
his power ; and this trait in his character 
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had much to do with all that subsequently^ 
happened, apart from a kindly, if somewhat 
contemptuous interest that he took in the 
feebler Gilhurst. 

It is but a thread, sometimes, that, like- 
the famous thread in the classic story, will 
lead one out of a labyrinth of perplexity or 

mystery. Bretfield, coming back to his 
lodgings of ten in the day, for important com- 
munications from his steward in England, 
respecting certain alterations and improve^ 
ments that he had ordered to be made, both 
in his house and on his grounds and estates,, 
preparatory to his now speedy return, 
noted, — at first with indifference, then with 
some slight surprise, then with increasing 
interest, the number of letters directed in 
a masculine hand to our widow, which he 
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often observed the maid place on the hall 
table for her mistress. 

" The handwriting on all these many 
epistles appears to be one and the same," 
said Bretfield, carelessly to himself one 
morning, " our fair widow seems to possess 
A very constant correspondent. Moreover 
all these letters are posted from one place, 
and they cannot come from relatives, as 
Madame, said, in her own vernacular— that 
she was a lone woman ! " 

They were, in fact, all impressed with 
the postmark of a certain well-known 
Continental town, situated at a consider- 
able distance, but, as it really chanced, it 
was a town in which Bretfield had some dis- 
tant and long-unvisited relatives residing. 
He, consequently, as it appeared, took it into 
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his head one day that he would go and see 
them, although, as there were no railroads 
then, it would take him a considerable 
time to reach his place of destination. 
Candidly — ^being resolved in all ' that he 
undertook, Bretfield vowed he would not 
let his young friend recklessly ruin his life 
if he could possibly save him by any exer- 
tion of his own. 

However, it is, perhaps, hardly necessary 
to follow Bretfield on this kindly expedi- 
tion, suffice it to say that in the town in 
which she had resided for years — ^resided, 
in fact, until it became " too hot to hold 
her ! " he learned only too much about the 
character and antecedents of our self- 
termed ** widow ; " nay, he found that per- 
sistent and angry search was still being 
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prosecuted for her; a search that would 
have been easy enough to follow up in these 
days, but which was infinitely difficult, com* 
paratively, in those days of " slow loco- 
motion," and amongst a phlegmatic people 
who rarely care to take the necessary 
trouble even to avenge themselve3, if such 
a statement is credible. Therefore hia 
inquiries took him less time to carry to a 
successful issue than he had expected, and 
he returned back to the neighbourhood in 
which he had left his friend much sooner 
than he had anticipated at the outset. 

It was a hot, sultry day, yet Bretfield,. 
tired of his carriage, jolting over the dry, 
dusty roads — decided to descend from it 
and to walk the last half-dozen miles across 
certain fields, and through certain shady 
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roads, as he was directed. The heat of 
the day was, however, so exceedingly 
oppressive that even our stalwart hero 
became exhausted at last. Nevertheless, 
he persevered on his way until he found 
himself within the shady bowers belonging 
to the grounds of our so-called widow. 
Then, feeling too heated to encounter his 
friend until he had rested and somewhat 
cooled himself, he sat down in a summer- 
house, or rather in a honeysuckle bower, 
erected in a corner — or, perhaps we should 
say, nestling in a corner of the irregularly 
built house in which he and his friend 
lodged — a house of " many architects," as 
it was supposed, since no one part of the 
building corresponded in character and 
•design with another. Over this pleasant 
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Tecess there was one part of a verandah, or 

gallery, that ran round the whole breadth 

of the house, into which the windows of 

the first story opened, and which could 
also be reached by a pretty winding stair- 

•case from below. 

As Bretfield sat dreaming away over 
many thoughts that perhaps hardly have 
reference to this part of our story — lost 
to all surrounding circumstances — the 
sound of voices, in low and guarded con- 
versation, carried on in those peculiar 
undertones that sometimes impress them- 
selves more distinctly upon the hear- 
ing than louder conversation, suddenly 
aroused him. Bretfield knew the voices, 
and soon heard and comprehended only 
too much. 



CHAPTER V. 

Half an hour later than the time of the 
incidents mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, Bretfield strolled, somewhat 
noisily, into the house, and met his friend 
coming down the stairs to receive him. 

" Well ! Bretfield, old fellow, and where 
have you been wandering all day — roaming 
through the woods like a modem * melan- 
choly Jacques' — probably. You don't 
often look tired, for you are so confound- 
edly strong — not like me— worse luck! 
yet you look fatigued enough to-night. 
But it is late, I see, so I vote for, beer and 
bed ; what say you ? " 

" By all means,*' said Bretfield, wearily.. 
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" Yes, I must admit to finding myself un- 
usually * played out ' to-night — ^it is so 
horribly breathless — not a breeze, not a 
breath of air to cool a poor devil anywhere, 
a day to tire the strongest." 

" It has tired me, I know," said Gilhurst,. 
yawning desperately and unaffectedly, " so 
m off to bed by your leave, and defer hear- 
ing the picturesque descriptions of your 
wanderings until to-morrow, when I shall 
be fresh enough to pay all due and proper 
attention to them. Good-night I " 

•* Good-night," rejoined the other, not a 
little pleased, in fact, at his friend^s ap- 
parent disposition for bed, for it would 
leave him time, and give him an opportunity 
for carrying out his plans without molesta- 
tion. 
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Bret field tdok his measures at once; lie 
went downstairs and knocked at the door 
of the little sitting-room, usually occupied 
in the evening by the widow — he knocked 
a little peremptorily, possibly — certainly 
the widow came out at once somewhat 
flurriedly ; she started and changed colour 
when she saw before her the stern face of 
the Englishman of whom she had always 
Bto od in unaccountable dread, and her face, 
generally as delicately tinted as a rose, 
became at once of a deep peony tint. 

" Only a few words, Madame," said 
Bretfield, in a carefully modulated, civil 
tone, " concerning our plans for to-morrow 
— I mean the plans of my friend and of 

myself." 
She answered nothing, looking silently 
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into his pale, calm face, for she was a 
shrewd woman, and read something un» 
usual in its set expression. 

" Madame, you are aware, perhaps, of 
the admiration with which your charms 
have inspired my young friend," Bretfield 
began, in a soothing tone ; " the poor boy 
is fou about you — ^there is no other 
word " — 

" You are a cynic. Monsieur, " she 
retorted, angrily; "some of your sex 
believe not in true sentiment. Is there 
anything so strange or so unnatural in it 
that you should thus speak of your friend's 
simple courtesy to me ? " 

" By no means, Madame," returned Bret- 
field, suavely, " on the contrary, it is per- 
fectly natural ; you have but to look in your 
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mirror, and you, yourself, will see that I 
speak but the truth ; but I am not a little 
amazed that you^ who might do so much 
better, should elect to marry a poor boy — 
without prospects — deeply in debt — so 
deeply that it might take all that you 
possess to free him; but, doubtless, he, 
has informed Madame of this circum- 
stance '* — 

" Deeply in debt ! " she interrupted, look- 
ing keenly at Bretfield's cold, emotionless 

countenance, and passing over his last 

« 

remark without notice. " Deeply in debt^ 
Monsieur I And do you mean to say. 
Monsieur, that it is to pay his debts — to 
pay his debts. Monsieur, with my money — 
the hard-earned savings of so many years 
of toil, that your friend would " — She 
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hesitated for a moment, and then abruptly 
added, " ally himself with me ? ** 

He looked at her significantly for a 
moment, so significantly that her face lost 
its angry tint, and became almost as 
colourless as the delicate lace frill that 
encircled her throat. There was but a 
second's pause, and then Bretfield politely 
answered — 

" Once more let me entreat you to look 
in your mirror, Madame, and my question 
is answered satisfactorily, even to yourself. 
But the young men of our nation, you 
may have heard, are sometimes lavish — 
very lavish of their money, especially when 
it comes to them easily, earned by another's 
hard labour '* — 

He knew that he was harping upon the 
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right chord, each time he referred to her* 
money, by the expression of her face, which 
at once assumed a hard, suspicious, even 
aged look. 

" My money ! '* she muttered. " Yes T 
my faith ! I have heard that the young 
men of your betise nation care for little, or 
nothing, so much as money, and yet that 
when you get it you cannot keep it, but 

make wings for it that it may fly away 
from you, never to return. Is it not so,. 

Monsieur ? *' 

" I cannot deny it, Madame," answered 

Bretfield, calmly, " you ajre right, no doubt;. 

we live luxuriously, sumptuously when we 

have money ; if it is our own — good — if it 

belongs to another, that also is good ; nay,. 

sometimes we think that still better. And 
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my poor, fooHsli young friend, alas ! has 
spent all his — and now " — 

He again looked significantly at the 
widow, for looks sometimes express more 
than the lips think it discreet to say, and 
then as significantly paused. 

" NoiOy he is desirous of having mine to 
spend, you mean. Monsieur ! *' she con- 
cluded his sentence for him grimly. 

" I did not say so^ Madame.^^ 

" You meant it, nevertheless," she again 
broke in, impetuously, " But I heard that 
you, also, were rich,'* she added, un- 
guardedly, and a little irrelevantly, " in- 
deed, I thought most young English 
gentlemen were wealthy, and that you ** — 

Here she bethought herself and paused* 

** You thought I would beggar myself 

VOL. I. B 
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for a sentiment^^ answered Bretfield, calmly. 
" Yes ! I am rich, it is very true — perhaps 
what you might consider very rich. I am, 
also, a bachelor, and, charming as I fully 
admit your sex to be, Madame, I intend to 
remain one ! *' 

Did these firmly and coldly uttered 
words ever come back to his memory in 
after-years ? 

" It is a thousand pities," said Madame, 
with a pretty air of pensive reflection, 
*^ that one like Monsieur should remain 
without a charming wife who would adore 
him, who would take charge of his affairs, 
and be to him so devoted — oh ! so devoted, 
as I could imagine anyone to be to such 
an one as Monsieur — someone," she added, 
softly, with downcast eyes, " young, charm- 
ing and full of worship.'* 
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" Ah ! Madame, my experience of your^ 
nevertheless, fascinating sex has been of 
the very saddest," interrupted the cunning 
fencer. " I know, for example, the fairest 
of all widows — ^yes ! widow she calls herself 
— who would be irresistible, only " — 

" Only what ! " urged Madame ; but a 
grey look of something foreboding, al- 
though she knew not what, spread slowly 
over her face. 

"Only,'* replied Bretfield slowly, and 
cruelly emphasizing each word, " she has 
fled from her native town in disgrace, in 
terrible disgrace, and is now concealed in 
another, and yet, if certain people whom 
she once called her friends could only trace 
her, she would no longer be at large to be 
the mistress of " — 

" I understand. Monsieur ! " interrupted 
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the unfortunate woman, now pale to the 
lips. *^ No need to say the name/' She 
paused a moment, then added, with an 
effort to resume her ordinary voice and 
manner, " Permit me to ask. Monsieur, at 
what time he and-Monsieur, his friend, 
would like their breakfast served to-mor- 
row ? Messieurs start, I presume, by the 
early conveyance to — ^Paris — I think Mon- 
sieur said." 

" Precisely so, Madame, if you would be 
so good as to order our breakfasts at the 
earliest hour convenient or possible, we 
will start immediately afterwards — without 
disturbing Madame s last sleep.*^ 

" It shall be attended to, rest assured. 
Monsieur," answered his hostess faintly,. 
**and — and — Monsieur will not, I hope, 
trouble himself about " — 
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She hesitated, but Bretfield understood 
lier. 

" Nay, Madame, we can have no pos- 
sible claim upon your hospitality. I will 
not omit to leave behind sufficient re- 
muneration for all that Madame has kindly 
provided for both myself and my 
joung friend— be assured. Good-nightl 
Madame/' 

"Monsieur, I wish you a very good 
night.*' 

The door was softly closed and Bret- 
field remained victor, for when they arose 
next morning they heard that important 
business had suddenly called away their 
hostess to a distant town. 

And so Gilhurst — a little sobered by the 
€3qposure of his folly — ^mortified, moreover, 
by the evidence he had given of bi& m^scd;^ 
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of knowledge of character, crest fallen and 
more shorn of his exuberant gaiety than 
Bretfield had ever seen him before, accom- 
panied his friend on a slightly extended 
tour, then gladly turned his face towards^ 
home. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" So the old place is really let, at last. 
Josh ! " said a grey-haired farmer, reining 
up his cob at a stately-looking iron gate, 
polishing up which, after a rough fashion, 
stood an aged gardener, who had been in 
the place " boy and man nigh eighty year,* *^ 
as he was accustomed to say, and who still 
considered himself, with or without reason, 
a better man at work than many a 
youngster. " So the old place is really let 
at last. Josh ! '* 

" That *tain't ! '* answered the old man, 
brusquely ; " a grand old family place like 
this bean't for strangers, master ! No — 
no — t' master himself is coming back, and 
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a good job too, for it goed agin my heart 
this many a long year to see t' grand old 
building given up to rats and mice, and 
such-like varmint, and tumbling about one's 
ears, as one might say. And though 
sureZy *tis too strong for that yet, still t* 
house do be a-getting mouldy and shaky- 
like in parts ; " said Josh, looking affec- 
tionately at the silent and venerable build- 
ing and adding, as almost ashamed of his 
grumblings, "Nath'less, 'tis a foine old 
house still, and alius will be, so long as 
one stone stands on t' other, but I wants 
to see it as 'twas in our master s father's 
time, sir, full of gay folks, a-pacing up and 
•down under yon grand old yelm trees, 
ar&d with summat like fifty guests seated at 
<ince in its big dining-room, and every- 
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-thing merry, and twenty horses any day 
fit for use in its stable — not to speak o 
th' beauties of ponies old Sir Tom Bret« 
field used to drive up t' grand staircase." 

" Ah ! '* said the listener, a little super- 
ciliously, as the old man paused for breath, 
" but that couldn't be true ; thafs an old 
woman's story, depend on't." 

•' Not true ! " retorted the old man in- 
dignantly ; " likely indeed, when I seed it 
done with my own eyes, when I was a 
morsel of a boy no higher than this gate, 
and I remember it well too ! Them leetle 
beasts did slip a bit on t' shining oak 
steps at first sure/y, buit Sir Thomas he 
touched them up smartly, he did, and give 
'em no time to trip agin, and yet there 
^am't no hurry, sir — 'twas all straight up 
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to the upper, hall, and when he got t* the* 
top didn*t he look back, triumphant-like, 
to Lord Jack Norton, who stood below, 
looking as black as thunder — he did — ^for 
he'd betted heavily Sir Thomas would 
never reach the top landing — he*d hoped 
he'd break his neck first — he had, cer- 
tain?y. And Sir Thomas says, says he, 
with his mocking laugh, * Fork out your 
guineas, Tom, my boy, for IVe won my 
wager fairly, and to that no man can say 
nay,' says he, changing his tone and look- 
ing fiercely around. 

" And no one did, and they said it wor 
a very heavy wager, sir, but I dunno how 
much ; anyhow. Lord Jack he had to pay 
it, and sulky enough he wor over it surety,- 
and he went away swearing he' d never set. 
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his foot in the d — d old place again. And 
a good riddance too, I says to myself, th& 
very day he went, for though but a young 
chap he wor a bad 'un, he w or, if any on& 
wor, wor young Lord Jack." 

After this needless reiteration of an un- 
pleasant fact, at last the old man's breath 
failed him, and his listener to ok the op- 
portunity of asking him if he might walk 
round and look at the place a bit, now it was 
in its glory again. 

" To be sure — ^to be sure ; come in, sir^ 
come in," said the old chatterbox, with 
sudden vivacity, and briskly marshalling 
the way, as briskly, at least, as was com- 
patible with the strength of his withered 
old legs, that had more the appearance 
of dried sticks than human limbs. " Come 
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and see what we've been a-doing— a- 
pulling up and a-planting-a-pruning and 
a-tidying— and things are beginning to 
look a little as they oughter — ^in a f oine 
place loike thisn, as I said — at last." 

" Master won't be here till late at night, 
so Mrs. Dighton, t' old housekeeper, tells 
^un. And he told her to be sure to re- 
member that he. didn't want no fuss made 
aboot his home-coming from none of th' 
old tenants, nor the new ones wither, and 
a great disappointment it was to all, old 
and young, sureZy, sir, as you may think ; 
many on 'em thought they ought to have 
a bon&re and the loike, as in t' old times, 
but no, sez he, none o' that thern for me, 
^ez he, cos I'm a quiet man, he sez, and I 
•doah't like ffloh a fuss and nonsense, sez 
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he — ^leastways he wrote it, I hears. But 
come in, sir, come in, and welcome." 

" Very civil, no doubt," said the stranger 
to himself, " but I think I know pretty 
much what t' old fellow wants." 

And he forthwith fumbled in his waist- 
coat pocket, watched, as he saw with some 
amusement, by the blear but eager eyes of 
the old man, producing presently a silver 
coin which he tendered his companion, who 
accepted it with alacrity. The visitor then 
dismounted, fastened the bridle of his quiet 
cob to some rustic palings at a Httle dis- 
tance, where there grew some inviting tufibs 
of green young grass, and passed under 
the arch of the handsome entrance. The 
old man barely made way for him, for the 
peasantry of that district, one of what are 
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usually termed the oldest counties of Eng- 
land, have always had the character in the 
past, and it is even insisted by some that 
they maintain it at the present day, of 
possessing, in an eminent degree, two 
qualities, i.e., courage and independefticey 
though some travellers through the peace- 
ful and picturesque neighbourhood have 
called the last quality by the less agreeable 
name of brutish incivility ! And the 
present specimen of the breed stolidly 
resumed his occupation of rubbing the 
thickly coated rust and dust off the iron 
ornaments, bolts, locks, and hinges of the 
ornamental double gates, leaving the 
stranger to find his way as best he could 
about the exquisitely green and lovely 
wide-spreading lawns, flower and fruit 
gardens and shrubberies. 
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" Ah I 'tis many a long year sin I wor 
Tiere last," mutters the intruder into a 
very paradise of quietude and beauty. 

He was a small farmer, who lived, 
and lived in content, on his own freehold 
property, in a distant locality. For year 
succeeded year, one age of life was fol- 
lowed by another, without his ever being 
known to express any desire for a change, 
or even modification of his condition or 
mode of existence; nor was he by any 
means a singular or peculiar specimen of 
his class and kind, not so very many years 
ago. 

" And why, indeed, should I leave t' old 
place ? " he would calmly, and in self- 
satisfied tones observe, when rallied on 
his stay-at-home inclination. " What- 
ever the rest of the world may be," 
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he persistently argued, "there ain't 
none — ^in reason there cant be none — ^to 
come anigh this here part, in anywheres 
whatsoever — though I doan*t mean to zay 
but there may be much grander places, 
zo to call 'em, big hills and bigger 
woods may be, though I misdoubt it — them 
travellers tell big stories sometimes, sureZy.. 
Yes, there may be bigger things belike, 
but none so good as ourn, for all that. 
Little and good, was my father's maxim, 
and it's mine." 

And truly, if some assert that such con- 
servative notions are as flint walls in the 
way of a man's march of improvement, at 
least it brings to him and may assure him 
the possession of one valuable quality, 
which many declare to be deplorably de- 
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ficient in our present times — the quality 
of content 1 

" Yes 1 it's many a long year sin I wor 
here last," repeated the invader of this 
Arcadia; "IVe had many another thing 
to think about nor this old place, purty as 
it is, sin I wor a lad, but I remember it 
well enow for all that. Let's see fust how 
t' big vine looks ; many a bunch o' fine 
black and pink grapes I had off 'en, 1 
knows, in them long-past days. Ah I 
my Susan wor living then, and I guv her 
some on 'em, I mind me, and a bright little 
gal I thought her, with a nice word always 
a-ready for everybody; but, deary me> 
what's the use of fretting for them dead and 
gone times now. There's t' vine at last 1 
Lor' 1 I thought it might ha' been dead 
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an' perhaps a-rooted up, or a-cut down by 
this — but here it be, a'most as green as 
ever ! " 

The old vine, before whom our visitor 
paused, was of the (reputed I) age of five 
hundred years, at the lowest computation ! 
Its rugged stem, from which sprang an 
almost countless number of branches, was, 
notwithstanding its age, not so very much 
thicker than a man's arm, but contorted 
into every kind of angle, or rather twist, 
as though, during its development and 
growth, it was continually altering its mind 
with regard to the direction in which it 
should shape its career ; first making a 
decided shoot on to the left wall, then 
abruptly changing for as vigorous an 
encroachment on the left ! So zig-zag 
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it went, up the great grey lichen-covered 
building, with more arms than an octopus ! 
A few rather ill-developed bunches of leaves 
made an appearance at the extreme end of 
some of the branches where the wood was 
•of later growth ; but it was early in the 
spring months, and it must be remembered 
that the grape vines of England, even 
under the most favourable circumstances 
of weather, situation, and soil, are always 
later than the majority of our native fruit 
trees in putting on a cheerful appearance. 
But the number and length of its branches 
were considered to be remarkable, and 
covered more than half the side of the 
house on which it grew — the southern 
aspect — the rest of the wall being beauti- 
fied by jessamine and a rose, a rarely seen 
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variety of yellow rose. A smooth, finely 
gravelled terrace ran round it, edged by a 
narrow border of grass that went outward 
to a well-clipped, well-grown, and deli- 
ciously fragrant sweet-briar hedge or f ence^ 
that answered two purposes, one grateful, 
one of utility, of filling the air with fra- 
grance and at the same time shutting out 
from prying and curious eyes what is 
usually considered the unomamental but 
useful portion of our grounds, the kitchen 
garden. Yet even this prosaic district 
was not wanting in interest — certainly not 

to our intruder, the shire farmer, who 

immediately began to inspect and examine 
it with the keen and delighted interest an 
Englishman is said especially to keep for 
the productive part of a garden ! He soon 
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remarked to himself the care that had been 
taken in laying out every, even the most 
trivial comer, the shrewd economy of space 
as well as the order and neatness in which 
all parts were kept, an order and neatness 
by no means so conspicuous elsewhere on 
the premises. If a Dutchman s pride is in 
his tulips, an Englishman's is in his vege- 
tables, in his salads, in his early peas and 
late beans I 

Every sort of kitchen produce then in use 
and fashion was there cultivated, and many 
varieties of cress, cabbages, peas, beans, as 
well as some other vegetables that have 
yielded to newer species in modern gardens. 
There was also a great selection of herbs, 
set apart in one especial nook, marjoram, 
peppermint, sage, fennel, rue and others, 
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rarely seen in our day, but greatly valued by 
our grandmothers, not only for the palate, 
but for their medicinal properties. And 
on the broad but low brick wall that en- 
closed all this portion of the productive 
garden, might be seen little plantations or 
rows of houseleek, for our ancestors had 
great faith in the curative qualities of 
the white milky matter that would exude 
from any of its broken leaves — in the case 
of either bums or sores. 

On the one side of this part of the 
grounds stretched a long expanse of grass, 
covered with venerable fruit trees, up 
whose trunks were trained the everlasting 
pea, and on some of whose branches 
sprouted green bunches of mistletoe. These 
trees were of a sort also like the herbs, not 
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often seen in modera orchards, the old- 
fashioned apples knowQ as summer poire- 
main^ and winter poire-main^ the large but 
rather unpalatable cat's-head apple, the 
codlin, the russetine, the tiny golden pip- 
pin, and others, besides the quince and 
medlar trees. There were also varieties of 
pears, of ^white damsons aad plums, of 
cobnuts and walnuts, some varieties that 
are now rarely cultivated yet which were 
much prized by our ancestors ; nor must 
we forget the Siberian crab-apple, because^ 
of the pretty appearance of its blossoms in 
the spring, and of its clusters of little red 
apples in the autumn, the fruit hanging 
together like a bunch of somewhat gigantio 
"red-ripe" cherries. But although we 
may mention these points of interest about 
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the antique orchard as we remember them, 
they were not of course perceivable by the 
visitor at this early season of the year. 

Diverging from this portion of the garden 
to that fronting the west side, the visitor 
found himself pacing a broad and level 
lawn again, where probably ladies in hoops 
and gentlemen in bag wigs played the old 
game of tennis, bowls, or whatever variety 
of game might happen to have been then 
in fashion. Flower beds were cut out in 
the turf on either side, beds that were cut 
into curious and fantastic shapes ; amongst 
them might be observed a lady's fan 
spread out, a star, a cross, the crescent 
moon, and a variety of others. The flowers 
and shrubs were evidently carefully se- 
lected and planted in suitable situations ; 
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for instance, on the star flower-bed there 
was a bush of York and Lancaster striped 
roge, in the middle ; a plant of polyanthus of 
various colours being selected to point the 
end of each of the rays of the star. Amongst 
the old-fashioned flowers, now too rarely 
cultivated, might be noted the varieties 
called love-in-a-mist, pheasant's-eye, snap- 
dragon, and dragon s-head, auricula and 
Venus's looking glass, a few only in flower 
at the time at which our story commences, 
but known to the florist by their leaves or 
stalks. Retracing one's steps, and again 
crossing the vegetable garden, the visitor 
would come upon the famous labyrinth, or 
zig-zag walk of yew. So thick were the 
branches, so beautifully grown and skilfully 
clipped were they, that a pair of lovers 
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walking on the one side would be absolutel^r 
concealed from the most suspicious and 
watchful parent on the other. On the 
walls of the Royal Academy some few 
years ago appeared a painting, the original 
sketch of which might well have been, 
made on this spot.* 

We ought not to forget to mention that 
two sides of the old building were fronted 
by a small lake of water — leading down to 
which was a broad and beautiful avenue 
of elm trees on the north side, and beyond 
which were meadow lands — fields of 
pasture, ornamented here and there by 
magnificent specimens of oak and ash trees ; 
the richness and dampness of the soil pro- 



* Two lovers, if we remember rightly, were in the labyrinth, 
an angry guardian trying to peep over the top I 
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duoing, indeed, remarkably fine growths of 
most of our English trees — not forgetting 
the pines and the spruce firs. This lake,, 
or lakelet, was reputed to be of fabulous 
depth, and to conceal many a dark tragedy ;. 
but as far as one could learn, these sus- 
pected tragedies were chiefly suggested by 
the fact that, — a shallow part of the lake 
drying up, one exceptionally sultry 
summer, — the bones of several skeletons 
were seen protruding through the caked 
and cracked mud ; but whose skeletons 
they were, and how they came to be on 
that spot, it was, of course, impossible 
then to surmise. At the time oE which we 

write — during the spring of , it looked 

innocent enough ; its surface being covered 
with water lilies and water ranunculus — 
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the blue flower of the true ** forget-me- 
not'* — ^the water veronica — shining brightly 
in their midst. 

A great croaking of frogs was some- 
times heard coming from the banks in the 
evening — and pretty little moorfowl were 
often seen sailing deftly in and out 
amongst the broad leaves of the water 
plants. Fish could also be observed dart- 
ing up to the surface of the water to snap 
fit the showy gadflies and other insects that 
flew here and there in merry rounds, in 
shimmering sunshine that seemed always 
full of gossamer threads, and made it a 
iavourite resort of the water wagtail. 

But it is now time to turn from the en- 
chanting old garden and grounds to the no 
less interesting old house and outbuildings. 
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which are well worth a few words. It 
had a frontage of fourteen windows on the 
ground floor — sixteen on the upper stories, 
for, on the ground floor the windows were 
equally separated by the massive, oaken^ 
entrance door placed in their middle. This 
door alone was worthy of every attention 
from the antiquarian — it was of solid 
oak, almost black with age, and had 
kept its place for many centuries with 
out a crack, or a flaw, — it was heavily 
studded with large, iron-headed nails, 
in front — ^and backed with iron plates, 
into which these nails fastened. Only 
battering-rams could force in such a door 
as that. Although it moved well on its 
massive hinges, it required two strong men 
always, to open and shut it, consequently 
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it was, as a rule, only opened on state 
occasions — the house having many other 
methods of ingress and outlet — each 
frontage having one or more entrances. 
Still this was the entrance — par excellence^ 
and over it were placed the elaborately 
carved and emblazoned arms of the Bret- 
field generation — granted by one of our 
earlier kings. 

A broad, grand terrace, as we have re- 
marked, ran round the front of the build- 
ing — then came a flight of steps, wide and 
shallow — a second terrace — a second flight 
of steps, and then a wide and smooth 
carriage drive. All the windows had 
small latticed panes of glass, set in lead, 
with heavy frames and cross pieces of white 
stone. Yet how beautiful they looked with 
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ivy, roses and jessamine climbing around 
and about — hanging their fragrant festoons 
everywhere, with the grey moss that pro- 
fusely covered the bricks, peeping out be- 
tween the leaves and flowers. 

" Ah ! '* said the old farmer, as he let 
himself out by a back gate. " I wonder 
what sort of man the new master is, and 
if this place will ever ring again with 
joung voices, and be like itself once more. 
But hark ! I heard the sound of carriage 
wheels surely — belike *tis the new master 
— at last/ and I'd better take my leave ! " 

And the old man stepped quietly out by 
a wicket-gate, just as the sound that 
startled him, was heard coming nearer — 
up the broad avenue leading to the house. 



CHAPTER VII. 

As the new master of Bretfield House 
stepped, with an apparently wearied,, 
almost, as it seemed reluctant step, rather 
than with the assured tread of an owner,^ 
into his outer hall, with its beautiful tesse- 
lated pavement and dark, oak-panelled 
walls, he was respectfully met and curtsied 
to with much solemnity by a clean, mob- 
capped, elderly dame. She had been bom 
on the place, as she was fond of reminding 
her neighbours, still more of informing 
strangers — and ever since she was old 
enough to be of any use she had belonged 
to, as it were, and faithfully served the 
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family of the Bretfields; as maid, wife 
and widow she had been in their service. 
No people in the whole world were of 
such interest, might and importance, in 
her simple eyes, as the ancient family of 
the Bretfields — ^in her unquestioning faith 
they were the very grandest people in the 
universe. For though she might not 
have made that same " confession of faith* 
in those very words, it nevertheless held 
undoubted sway over her mind, and gave 
a reverential shade of colour to her every 
action. And one could not wonder, under 
the circumstances, at this, for the Bret- 
fields were, or we should rather say, 
had been pre-eminently the great people of 
her native place and even county, as far as 
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she knew, and as she had never, through* 
out her whole lif e,*penetrated into the great 
world that lay outside their boundaries, 
her belief in her present master s import- 
ance was natural enough. Had not this 
old and — once — wealthy family occupied 
the finest house in the county, in the 
whole extent of the world known to her — 
had they not been rulers, had they not 
reigned over • the whole of the adjacent 
neighbourhood of villages and towns, ever 
since " the world was ! " There were, as 
we know, no railroads, in those slower, 
calmer days — people belonging to our 
dame's class of life rarely travelled further 
than to some small market town within their 
vicinity, or, possibly, once or twice in their 
lives, to the county town — not necessarily 
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a large, or important one, by any means. 
The king was to them the awe-inspiring, 
or gorgeous personage depicted in certain 
old books of the day, invariably dressed in 
a flowing robe of cloth, or velvet, gold and 
ermine, with a heavy crown of gold 
always on his head. Nay — a traveller 
through the neighbourhood stated it as a 
fact, not so very many years ago, that on 
having chanced to speak of an interview he 
was granted, for some public reasons with 
our last king, he was bluntly asked if it 
was not the case that the kings and queens 
.had always to sleep ** on end " — as they 
phrased it — that is upright on their feet, or 
possibly in a high-backed chair, seeing that 
if they lay down the crown might chance 
to roll off their heads, which they appeared 
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to consider equivalent to losing those 
heads! 

But if Mrs. Dighton expected to see her 
master arrayed in different and finer 
raiment than that worn by the neighbour- 
ing gentry she was greatly mistaken. He 
was simply dressed, in a gentleman's dark 
and plain travelling suit — ^the only thing 
that looked a little foreign in her eyes 
was a handsome cloak, lined with costly 
fur, that hung loosely and somewhat pic- 
turesquely over his shoulders — somewhat 
as the chevaliers of the Stuart period 
were represented, in old prints. He 
looked about thirty-five to forty years 
of age, but he might, it is true, have 
been considerably younger ; a certain 
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^ave, not to say sad look, gave age to 
his expression, and much travel had 
bronzed his complexion, and left little but 
skin and sinew in lieu of fat upon his up- 
right and well-knit frame. 

His features were well marked and 
handsome, but the eyes had an indescrib- 
able melancholy, almost hopeless look, as 
of a man tired of his own existence, and 
caring little or nothing as to how soon it 
might come to a close. 

Something of this the old housekeeper 
instantly understood or instinctively felt, 
rather than reasoned out, before she had 
been a quarter of an hour in the presence 
of her hitherto unknown master. 

The cheery welcome that was upon her 
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lips died away unexpressed — she led the- 
way in silence into the handsome and 
spacious old library, through the opened 
window of which came in a thousand 
fragrant scents, especially of its many 
lilies and roses ; then, after asking 
him a few necessary questions about the 
time of his meals and so forth, and per* 
oeiving by his short and careless answers 
that he was not inclined for further 
conversation, she discreetly withdrew, and 
Ernest Bretfield found himself at last alone 
, in his new — and ancient — possession ! 

" So this is my return, my lonely and 
dreary coming back to the old place after 
all these years of absence ! " he paid, with 
a sigh, looking round at the handsome and 
well-filled bookcases of the room that 
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many long years back had been known as 
his favourite one, for rest or study. " All 
looks much the same as long ago — the very 
same old friends are here and in their cus- 
tomary places on the same shelves. Here 
— three shelves from the top — stand old 
Homer, and the Jerusalem of Josephus* 
Ah ! we change h\xt\they do not ! " 

After this original observation he con- 
tinued his tour of inspection around the 
large, nobly proportioned room, and found 
the old carved oaken chairs, side tables and 
other articles of furniture of a handsome^ 
old-fashioned library, in places he always 
remembered them as filling, and from 
which they looked as though — since "auld 
lang syne '* they had never been moved by 
as much as an inch. 
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His face suddenly darkened as his gaze 
rested upon a certain obscure and dark 
comer of the room, and an irrepressible 
shudder came over him. 

** That secret passage that my father 
once told me of and swore me to secrecy 
about, when, at last, he somewhat reluc- 
tantly — although why I could not tell — 
disclosed it to me — in case, he said, it 
might ever be needed^ of which he seemed to 
have a prophetic fear ; thaty especially, I 
.suppose, must be as I left it." 

He laughed a somewhat unpleasant, dis- 
'Cordant laugh, closed the diamond-paned 
windows, locked and barred the doors,— 
then and then only he took a key from a 
little case in his pocket, a key that he was 
not accustomed to keep with his other keys 
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— oneof which his housekeeper possessed no 
•dupKcate — nay, it is not probable that she 
had ever seen it, or was aware of its ex- 
istence. 

With this in his hand he crossed the 
room to the recess which has already been 
mentioned, unlocked the glass door of the 
end bookcase and pushed back, but with no 
little effort, even of his strong hands, a 
whole frontage, apparently — shelf upon shelf 
of books, each one with its distinctive title 
carefully lettered upon its back. All disap- 
peared into a secret receptacle, a hollow space 
behind of some sort — yes ! all disappeared, 
disclosing a bare and damp brick wall. 

Again nervously ascertaining that the 
door of the room was indeed secure, he lit 
JB, candle that stood upon the tall and richly 
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carved mantelpiece, and peered curiousl^r 
into the darkness. Nothing but a wind- 
ing and narrow staircase, the termination 
of which was lost in the gloom, could be 
seen, the walls were covered with mould,^ 
a number of black beetles, spiders, and 
other obnoxious insects scudded noiselessly 
away before the unexpected and brilliant 
glare of light let in upon them so suddenly. 
A damp, unwholesome smell, as of a 
charnel house, came up from below and the 
intruder turned away with a shudder. 

" Bah ! " he said, with a movement of 
disgust, "what did my father imagine 
could ever happen to me to make a know- 
ledge of this hideous hiding-place likely to 
be useful or necessary ! Now I wonder if 
there are any ugly secrets below — ^belong- 
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ing to some one or other of those un- 
scrupulous ancestors that veracious history- 
declares I possess. If so it shall not be 
long before this descendant of theirs un- 
earths them with very little reverence for 
their antiquity ! But enough of this for 
the present, for the smell of damp and 
rottenness is scarcely appetising ! " 

He carefully closed the aperture — re- 
locked the false bookcase, and proceeded 
to make a hasty toilette, for which due pre- 
paration had been made in a small adjoin- 
ing apartment,and lastly wentout, crossing 
the hall into the large dining-room op- 
posite. 

In this noble structure, with a beautiful 

vaulted roof of oak, a hundred guests and 
more were accustomed to meet, to dine — 
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perchance — to fight I in more jovial and 
combative times. The walls also were of 
oak wainscotted and polished about half-way 
up, and above that wainscot hung more or 
less tarnished and age-destroyed portraits 
of Bretfiejd's ancestors — whose unpleasant, 
or melancholy eyes, he said to himself, 
seemed to take curious cognizance of his 
every movement I 

They were many of them portraits of 
cavaliers, hanging side by side by those of 
their wives, daughters, or relatives, or of 
some of the celebrated beauties, or court 
mistresses of the day. 

The dinner was laid, but not yet served, 
and Bretfield took the opportunity of step- 
ping into the withdrawing room — through 
a connecting door near the diamond-paned 
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casement, with its deep recess and 
cushioned seat.* 

It was a large room, though less in both 
width and length than the dining-room — 
or the banquet-room, as it was more 
usually termed — and in common with all 
others in the house was exceedingly low 
pitched. It was, therefore, easy to 
examine the florid painting that covered 
the whole length and breadth of the 
ceiling. It represented a triumphal pro- 
cession of Venus, drawn by doves in a 
blue and yellow painted car — accompanied 
Ly her son Cupid, with his bow and arrow, 
ready for use, in his hand ! All the lower 
panels of the walls were constructed of 
some light-coloured wood and were also 

* These rooma are all described from notes made on the 
spot. 
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painted — some with baskets, or cornu- 
copias of brilliant flowers, some with 
baskets of grapes and other fruits — others 
with winged heads — female faces and the 
like. 

The windows of this room had a western 
aspect, and the rays of a bright afternoon 
sun made it almost cheerful. They faced a 
wide-spreading and smooth lawn, which 
imagination could picture as a fine exercise 
ground for our hooped belles and powdered 
beaux of earlier times, up and down which 
they practised their various tricks of 
coquetry, flu^ting with peacock fans and 
tojring with gold-headed canes, pacing with 
the " high, disposed steps," attributed to 
Queen Bess of famous memory I 

As the butler announced dinner the 
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master of Bretfield turned away with a 
heavy sigh from the beautiful prospect be- 
fore him, and retraced his steps to the 
4ining-room. 
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siderable time after his tardy appearance 
— for it could scaricelv be called irappear- 
ance, so little had be Tisited his native 
county. And the reasons for this feeling 
were many ; but the most active was, that 
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on the comparatively few occasions on 
which he was to be seen and conversed 
with they found him to be absolutely un- 
like his neighbours — in both appearance 
and manner. As to these— as to his 
personal endowments — they are certainly 
well worthy of a few words, although this 
is not always to be maintained in respect 
to the heroes of our most veracious 
stories ! — whose outside appearance is 
sometimes a remarkable challenge to any 
flattering belief in the social qualities, 
or fine intellectual powers, with which, 
nevertheless, time or circumstance has 
afterwards proved them to have been richly 
and liberally endowed. 

It is not the fashion in these days for 
our heroes to be handsome, or in any 
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manner or degree better-looking than the 
majority of their fellow-men. Or rather, 
ought we not to qualify — ^it is not the 
custom with many of our novelists so to 
represent them in their pages ! But in real 
life truth obliges us to say they may, at 
least occasionally^ be found handsome and 
striking-looking enough to have fully 
satisfied all the former necessities of old- 
fashioned romance ! Ernest Bretfield was, 
at any rate, if totally different in appear- 
ance from the Apollo type of beauty — a 
man of remarkable physique — a man whom 
every one turned to look at again as he 
passed them. He seemed to have, by every- 
thing about him, even by the very sound of 
his somewhat low-toned, but commanding 
voice, the right to the title of " Master" — a 
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title that had been claimed aad rendered, 
but not always with such absolute fitness 
and propriety by all his ancestors, from 
almost countless generations, it was de- 
clared ; for the grand old house of Bretfield 
was, in truth, one of the most venerable in 
all England, and no one knew e^^actly the 
date of its erection, though plenty of proof 
was forthcoming, when required, of its 
great antiquity. And the title of " Master " 
was no doubt as old as the building ; but 
how the title originated — whether given as 
a reward by some past monarch of the 
country for distinguished services, or 
whether it was one acquired by simple 
ownership no one knew in these more 
modern days. " Master," the landlord of 
Bretfield House, park, and estate, had 
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always been termed — and Master each in* 
his time of tenure preferred and claimed 
to be called — it sounded better in their 
ears — it meant far more to them than the 
title of " My Lord," or even " Tour High- 
ness ! " 

Bretfield also at once adopted and kept 
this distinct and not a little isolated position 
and title in his own neighbourhood by his 
own chosen habits of life, and by his 
personality. He was but rarely, very 
rarely, to be encountered in the more 
usual and common assemblages of men,, 
and on the few occasions on which he joined 
such concourses, his cold, unimpression- 
able manners kept his neighbours, even the 
most indifferently bred of them, from all 
intrusive efforts to place themselves on a 
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familiar footing with him, although to no 
one did he ever give the slightest occasion 
ior the complaint that he was not uniformly 
courteous. This personal tribute to him 
gained in weight by a common belief that 
the Master was, although so quiet and un- 
ostentatious, an exceedingly wealthy man. 
For the fact that a grand old place like 
Bretfield House, with its grounds and park, 
as well as its estate generally, should be 
Allowed, through a great number of years, 
to stand absolutely empty, bringing in not 
only no rent, but requiring, yearly, no in- 
<5onsiderable sum to keep it in barely 
moderate repair, was, to their calmly 
reasoning, if not over-brilliant understand- 
ings, a source of great and almost daily ex- 
pressed astonishment, and an ai3tonishment 
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by no means unnatural. Why should he^ 
they argued, having this beautiful place in 
his own country, where there was every- 
thing at hand, they declared, that any 
Englishman has a right to desire, to make 
him happy — why should he leave it to 
loneliness and desolation, if not to gradual 
decay, while he went and spent his money 
in strange places and amongst foreign 
people ! It was to them an inconceivable 
piece of folly and waste, unworthy of a 
true-born Briton I 

That the Master had at last returned 
was to the delight of no one greater, pos- 
sibly, than to an old, a very old and equally 
respectable dame — one old Mrs. Bon« 
field* — who lived, and indeed had always 

* « I knew her well, Horatio ! " 
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lived, almost more years than she could re- 
member, she was fond of declaring — in a 
pretty, rustic, somewhat tumbled-down 
cottage on the very edges of an extensive 
common — perhaps we might more fittingly 
call it swampj abutting upon the outer 
rim, or fence of the great, dark, solemn 
fir plantation surrounding the extensive 
gardens and grounds aforesaid of Bretfield 
House. No one delighted more, she de- 
clared, in the return of the Master. Had 
she not been born in the very shadow of the 
beautiful old place — had she not been there 
as child, girl, and woman — and should she 
not die and be buried there among many 
other successive servants of the old family ? 
For she could truthfully state that her 
family was as old, if not so grand — but 
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then who was ! she would declare in a 
parenthesis, as the Bretfields themselves I 
They had been on the place generation 
after generation, and she could easily prove 
to anyone who doubted that she had a 
right to her boast. Such unbelievers had 
only to go a few steps further to the right 
and visit the quaint and still beautiful old 
Norman church and churchyard of Kenning- 
field — though antiquarians declare that 
not to have been the original title, but one 
corrupted in the neighbourhood — and 
Kenningfield was "hard by" Bretfield. 

In that churchyard, she was proud to in- 
form any stranger who would listen to her, 
might be seen the graves of the Bonfields 
for generation after generation, only some 
of the tombstones had sunk down into 
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-the grass, so that their topmost rims could 
scarcely be seen, or sometimes only be 
reached by a spade. Nay, many had gone 
down so far into the soil of this church- 
yard, which was of a particularly damp 
and " cracked " character, that some of the 
tombstones stood over successive layers of 
dead and gone village Hampdens ; it was 
not, indeed, an uncommon thing in pre- 
paring a resting place for a " newly de- 
parted " to throw up an ancient, a very 
ancient skull that might equally well have 
been the skull of some rustic Yorick ! But 
in the possibility of any such discovery of 
past greatness the old dame was not in- 
terested, only concerned that any visitor to 
the place should observe certain graves that 
^tood in a row on one side of the church- 
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yard, just under the shadow of its- 
melancholy enclosure of dark English yews- 
— a plantation of that tree mingled with a 
few beeches and sycamores, on the western 
side, generally secluding from the silent 
and solemn space the cheery light of the 
setting sun. 

There were just eleven of these rustic 
graves, and all in a row, almost suggesting 
the ghastly idea that in anticipation of a 
certain result, under equal circumstances, 
space had been especially kept for them ! — 
the graves of the survivor's nine brothers 
and sisters first, the deaths of the parents, 
contrary to the usual contrivances of 
nature, being the last. All these brothers 
and sisters, had one and the same cause of 
death inscribed upon the tombstone — con- 
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sumption ; (an only too common cause, for 
reasons yet undiscovered, in their beautiful 
district) their ages differed, from seven 
years to twenty-four. None were married,, 
for it was said that they were looked upon 
in the neighbourhood somewhat in the 
light of lepers, in spite of their general 
beauty of skin, brightness of eyes, and ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant hair. 

No one knew why death should spare 
one— only one of all that family, the neigh- 
bours were accustomed significantly to 
remark — she was but a pale, skinny, witch- 
like old woman, the one of that family 
alone, it was said, who had also escaped the 
apparently fatal brand of beauty. It has cer- 
tainly been a curious fact, often commented 
upon, that the survivor of an especially 
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sickly family does not survive by right of 
any peculiar care, by any apparent gifb of 
greater strength and power, or by any 
^* fortuitous combination" of circumstances I 
Yet, in some strange way, they prove in 
the end to have the possession of power, 
of health, utterly beyond and dissimilar 
to all that possessed by their nearest re- 
lations ; and in some districts it has been 
found that the neighbours looked upon 
the survivor in such cases as something of 
3, vampire, or, at any rate, as a sort of 
usurper of the places and powers that be- 
longed of right to others ! 

In those days some of the better class of 
farmers, and the land proprietors, used to 
have and to use certain vaults, that ran 
under the whole breadth and length of the 
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chancel and under the pews of the churchy 
for the last resting place of their families 
and relatives. For it did not appear, either 
in this, or in many other cases, to have 
occurred to the astute minds of our fore- 
fathers that any injury to health would 
accrue from the proximity of the dead to 
the living, when, in the summer weather 
the little church was crowded to suffoca- 
tion ; although the fissures between the 
huge, flat stones of the floors of many of 
the pews, from the crumblings of their 
edges, or the falling in of much of the 
connecting mortar or cement, were 
frequently unpleasantly wide. Some of 
the most important occupants of these 
vaults were the former masters and 
mistresses of Bretfield House, to which in- 
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teresting collection of the district's fore- 
fathers there had, for many a long year, 
been no addition. For Bretfield after 
Bretfield, in succession, appeared to have 
grown weary of the seclusion, picturesque 
as it was, and the social dulness, which 
was indisputable, of their beautiful grey, 
old house and its somewhat monastic sur- 
roundings, its secluded yew walks, its dark 
pine groves, its flowers and fruit gardens, 
surrounded by lofty walls, which could not 
be scaled by even the most active village 
boy. Some, therefore, chose to live in 
distant, even foreign cities, and dying 
there, in times of war and trouble, were 
never again heard of ; some were soldiers, 
and were buried with the indiscriminate 
dead after one of those great slaughters. 
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immortalized in the pages of remote history, 
though, alas ! it is not only in reference 
to remote history that we, who live in 
later times, shall speak of fields of terrible 
destruction of human life. Lastly, one 
was lost at sea, and the fishes only knew 
of his exact resting place. 

It appeared, however, in the family 
<3hronicles that one well-remembered Bret- 
field, Peter Bretfield, had no taste, either 
for roving or for fighting, but a far more 
vicious one, which need not be particularly 
described here ; and when he died he left 
to his next descendant such encumbered 
property that it took two generations of 
more sober-minded and properly behaved 
Bretfields to clear the estate, or estates, of 
their encumbrances and to " set everything 
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straight again," as the neighbours often* 
detailed to strangers, interested in the 
history, either of the family, or of their 
property. And this last feat had been ac- 
complished by Eraest Bretfield's father, a 
man who seemed, for some inexplicable 
reason, to be of altogether another kind of 
character from his forefathers, as was 
sometimes wonderingly remarked by the 
curious, although such variation from the 
type of our progenitors is by no means so 
rare an occurrence as some seem to 
suppose. Some children, in truth, appear 
to be, in every respect, not only unlike but 
so absolutely the opposite of their fathers 
and relatives as to have all the appear- 
ance of belonging to a totally different 
stock. He had been called in his time a 
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miser, but, like no few others of his kind, 
unjustly so dubbed. He had lived thriftily, 
economically, it is true, but only in order 
to pay off debts and encumbrances of 
many descriptions, caused by the reckless 
profligacy of his progenitors, and, with 
much patience and self-denial, had so satis- 
factorily attained his object that when 
Ernest Bretfield came into possession he 
found his beautiful property absolutely free 
from debt, and endowed with sufficient 
means to maintain the customary state of 
a country magnate of somewhat quieter 
times. 

Yes, into the possession of a freed estate 
this last of the family, in a direct line, had 
now entered. Would he be one of the 
spendthrifts, or one of the misers of his 

VOL. I. I 
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race, was the question which much exer- 
cised the neighbours I It was a question, 
nevertheless, which some amount of time 
and patience only could solve, although, 
apparently, one that the neighbours deter- 
mined to solve as speedily as possible. 
Yet, as we introduce Ernest Bretfield to 
our readers, it may be as well also to add a 
few more touches to our former sketch of 
the singularly beautiful and interesting 
home that its last possessor was now about 
to occupy under such dreary and melan- 
choly circumstances. 

Looking back to some drawings made 
upon the spot, we find that it had a frontage 
of four stories only, for it possessed an ex- 
ceedingly deep roof, covered with pictu- 
resque grey and red tiles, or rather red tiles 
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that appeared to be grey through the 
growth of centuries of lichen ; containing a 
TOW of beautiful projecting lattice windows, 
whose diamond panes of glass, set in lead, 
would glitter like fire in the light of the 
setting sun on summer evenings, for this 
frontage was westerly. We say the 
summer evenings especially, for, as a fact, 
it was only in dry summer weather that 
fully an hour of declining sunlight was not 
obscured by the heavy, impervious bank of 
vapour that, towards the close of day, 
would rise on the opposite banks of the 
black and sluggish stream that flowed, or 
rather crept, through the rank meadows^ 
we also say meadows, not meadow— de- 
signedly — ^for the grass fields on that estate 
were small in compass, and surrounded by 
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thick blaokthom and may hedges, full of 
plants and weeds of rank growth, and 
backed by close rows of elms, oaks, and fir 
trees. 

The park proper stretched far back to a 
great extent from the south-easterly side 
of the house — spreading out from thence 
over a thousand or so of acres, it was 
said — a beautifully treed park; such 
as Shakespeare and his compatriots 
might have surreptitiously poached upon, 
or hunted, had they ever dwelt in 
that neighbourhood, and, at the time of 
which we write, the deep, rich grass sward 
was still beautiful in prospect, being in the 
occupation of a considerable drove of 
fallow deer. These were often sqen to great 
advantage in early summer mornings. 
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sporting about on the broad stretch of grass 
that spread out before the eyes of any one 
pacing the terraces. 

Nothing whatever could be learnt or 
discovered concerning the present history, 
or the antecedents of the unknown, if 
rightful comer into this bucolic neighbour- 
hood, although search was made in that 
regard far and wide, but apparently not 
far and wide enough. 



CHAPTER IX. . 

In spite of his cold, guarded manner, in 
spite of his reserved speech and secluded 
habits, eveu the strangers and recent 
comers into that particular neighbourhood 
— of that especially old-fashioned bucolic 
county of England — soon began to ex- 
perience a considerable liking for and 
interest in the new Master. This, no doubt, 
was chiefly because he was outwardly — ^for 
he revealed little of the real workings and 
sentiments of his mind — a thoroughly well- 
bred gentleman of the best type ; one of a 
sort that the lower classes especially ap- 
preciate. They found him always courteous 
— and more — they found him always sym- 
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pathetic, certainly apparently warmly so in 
their troubles, always expressing an interest 
in the affairs of his immediate neighbours, 
especially of the poorer class, and both able* 
and wilKng to help them with his advice^ 
even with smaller or larger sums of money 
whenever he felt that they honestly needed 
or desired either. 

Nevertheless, there was one thing about 
Ernest Bretfield which was not fully 
esteemed in the parish. He was so abso- 
lutely impenetrable to all the shafts of 
curiosity, that, as they expressed it, they 
could not even take the measure of his 
foot ! They tolerably soon perceived 
his intention — his resolute determination 
rather — to turn a deaf ear to all hints and 
insinuations, nay, even to bolder, plainer 
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speech, as to the desirability of imitating^ 
the former possessors of noble and beauti- 
ful Bretfield, i.e., to keep " open house ** 
for all the neighbours and the neighbours' 
friends, relations, and acquaintances ! And, 
in very truth, the sombre and solitary old 
structure greatly needed the cheerfulness 
of society to make it at all pleasantly habit- 
able. It seemed to wear, in its present 
neglected state, almost a pathetic expres- 
sion ; there was such an air of profound 
melancholy about its broad frontage, with 
its many closed and barred windows ; 
about its tall, smokeless chimneys, covered, 
in many cases to their very summits, with 
ivy and other creepers. Almost as sad' 
looked the wide and smooth, but un- 
trodden lawns and grass terraces — never 
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-enlivened now, whatever thej might have 
been in former years, by the voices of 
children at play — by any voices whatever, 
except by those of occasional gardeners, 
who still appeared to have instructions to 
keep the solitary place in some appearance 
of trim and order. 

The birds sang noisily enough, it is true, 
for their nests were left untouched, and 
their numbers were the numbers of 
:a multitude. Yet to the ears of the 
pensive listener there was a curious tone of 
melancholy even in their ordinarily blithe 
Yoices — as though they, too, deplored the 
utter absence of all human companionship 
in these beautiful, and apparently uselessly 
tended, labyrinths and groves, flower 
:and fruit gardens and rose bowers. 
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And certainly the most exquisite red 
roses — roses with a peculiarly delicious 
smell, as are the greater part of the varie- 
ties of roses in that rose-beloved county of 

, covered a considerable portion of the 

lower part of the grey front of that broad- 
faced old dwelling, climbing over its curious 
porch entrances and round its muUioned 
windows. Stately white lilies — scarcely 
less fragrant, grew wherever there was 
suitable room for them, among the lower 
shrubs and dwarf roses — and old-fashioned 
heart's-eases — July-flowers — or double 
daisies in rows, filled intermediate spaces 
and odd corners. In the least prominent 
spots one might formerly gather, by per- 
mission of the then ruling powers, of 
course ! a bouquet of old favourites, poly- 
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anthus, columbine, Jacob's^ladder — passion 
flowers and china-asters — still some of the 
most charming and interesting of our 
garden flowers. 

The new-comer however, at the period of 
which we write, spent much of his time in. 
the well-guarded and protected seclusion 
of the remarkably spacious — that is, re- 
markable, on account of its antiquity — oak- 
fitted library of the house. Usually our 
ancestors were not accustomed to spend 
quite as many hours amongst their book& 
and manuscripts as is now thought abso- 
lutely necessary to the position and cha- 
racter of a gentleman. No doubt this 
singularly large collection had been the 
work of many years — of many students — 
for books were both rare, valuable and ex- 
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pensive in those days. Fine old prints — 
of a sort that would now make a con- 
noisseur's mouth water — or rather eyes 
glisten — to look at, occupied all space not 
first appropriated for reading purposes. 
These prints, it is said, represented the es- 
pecial taste of the last owner of Bretfield 
— he had collected them with great pains, 
much discretion and rare knowledge of his 
subject, and — at much cost — ^last but least, 
perhaps, in the connoisseur, or dilettante's 
opinion — to his pocket ! 

When, however, his descendant became 
weary of these voiceless, old-world and 
not a little melancholy and depressing 
<X)mpanions — melancholy and depressing 
certainly in some respects, it must be ad- 
mitted — ^he would take to wandering, in 
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an apparently dull and aimless way, about 
his uncompanionable and almost equally 
depressing shrubberies. For he avoided 
the aforesaid cheerful and fragrant beds 
and corners of roses and lilies, for the 
choice of gloomy groves of pine woods 
that bordered the outskirts of his grounds 
and shut them out from the loud, strident 
voices and prying eyes of the world. 
Moreover he declared that he found it far 
pleasanterto walk under the fir trees, where 
the ground was dry and soft, than amongst 
the magnificent oaks on some other parts 
of his estates, where the undergrowth of 
brambles, of wild honeysuckle and dog» 
roses, made walking — ^not a pleasure — but 
an affair of intolerable trouble and difficulty 
— a matter almost of temper ! His neighs 
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bours complained that they really saw little 
or nothing of him — for, as we ^have said, 
he rarely frequented any of their social 
gatherings — except the county hunt. 

At first, under the influence of this 
disappointment — this disgust at his 
unsocial habits— the neighbouring gentry 
treated Bretfield with very unplea- 
sant coldness and marked disapproval. 
But he took not the slightest offence 
at this, indeed he did not even ap- 
pear to observe, in any way, this 
intended stiffness of behaviour — conse- 
quently, as one often observes it to be the 
case, when resentful behaviour meets with 
neither opposition nor recognition, the 
anger of a whole neighbourhood — as of 
solitary individuals — cools and passes 
away. It may indeed be noted, as a 
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rule, that if your acquaintances, or rela- 
tives, find it impossible to mould you to 
their own ways, or their own liking, they 
will — at last — abandon the graceless, or 
fruitless task, and leave you unmolested — 
greatly to your own appreciation and de- 
light — ^to follow your own disagreeable 
paths, and — without any injury to yourself 
but to the mollification of their own feel- 
ings, try to content themselves by calling 
you an odd, incomprehensible, unpleasant 
sort of creature altogether ! This happy 
climax can however be more easily reached 
in the case of acquaintances than in that 
of obnoxious relations, as many have ex- 
perienced, we have little doubt. But this 
is somewhat of a digression — we must 
return to our hero. 

The rustics of the place were quickly 
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won over to think well of the new- 
comer. They said he had always a kindly 
word of greeting for them — ^that kindly 
word so often forgotten by many — ^but 
always appreciated when remembered 
— of inquiry after their families — theb 
especial troubles, or needs — supplemented, 
whenever deserved, or necessary, by 
timely advice, or substantial help. 
No rustic had ever to complain 
that Ernest Bretfield leaped his horse 
rudely and carelessly over their well-kept 
and trimmed garden hedges — neither 
that he cantered across their little fields, 
or small, but precious plots of ground, 
sown, or planted with carrots, turnips^ 
potatoes and such, to them, valuable garden 
produce — they gratefully observed that. 
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unlike certain of his neighbours, he chose 
to go home, after a hunt, by the public, if 
longer route. No one had anything to 
say about, or rather we should specify, 
against him — he excited no scandal, no 
gossip, of any sort — and tha]b appeared to 
be, to some of a particular way of thinking, 
the most provoking part of the whole 
affair. For the tru^h was they were 
always on the " look-out " for something a 
little " out of the common run," as they 
might have expressed it themselves, in that 
hunting shire. Like the Athenians of old, 
without being so lively of intellect, or ima- 
gination, they dearly delighted in ** some 
new thing "—although when that desirable 
novelty was once in their possession they 
would worry it out of all shape, out of all 

VOL. I. K 
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resemblance with the original, until their at- 
tention was drawn off upon another scent I 

One excuse for the existence of this 
rabid appetite for scandal was — that 
it had long been absolutely unfed and 
yet was a taste that had never been — 
probably under the circumstances of a 
quiet and indolent country life never could 
be — eradicated ; indeed it was actually now 
a considerable time since the ordinary 
events of our mortal life, births, marriages, 
and the final close to all — death, had taken 
place in their midst. 

Little, indeed, could they then foresee 
that a time would come — was not, indeed, 
very far distant, when much of their crav- 
ing of this character would not only be 
fully, but also most miserably, most de- 
plorably, satisfied ! 



CHAPTER X. 



The village of which we are writing was 
one of the oldest and most picturesque, or 
so many travellers declared, in England I 
We must, however, guard ourselves against 
any praise of its salubrity, for much of its 
artistic beauty consisted in its many 
streams and pools of water, overhung by 
dosely planted trees — beeches, firs, and 
willows. Sometimes one came upon a 
Tude common, covered with gorse and 
Ijroom-plant, or a piece of wild heath, 
favourite coverts in the proper season for 
hares and partridges ; this also would be 
so closely surrounded by almost impene- 
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trable woods as to suggest the idea that 

the middle space had probably been equally 

covered by trees at some earlier period,. 

but that they had been cut down for some 

purpose or other somewhat more recently. 

This idea was moreover strengthened or 

conjarmed by perceiving that when the 

waters of the many pools aforesaid dried 

up, in exceptionally hot summer weather, 

stumps of trees protruded through the 

muddy peat at the bottom. There was a 

main street through the nearest village 

certainly, on the sides of which were built 

some of its principal houses, but many 

of the poorer cottages were scattered 

about in and among the woody borders of 

this tree-surrounded common. Most of 

these structures harmonized well with their 
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surroundings^ and would have created 
rapture in the heart of an artist — ^not so, 
we fancy, in that of a sanitarian I The 
larger number of the cottages had rustic 
porches over their outer doors, which 
kept out the draughts, and, indeed, the 
winds were cold and fierce enough at some 
Beasons, blowing across the bleak common 
and through the pines. These porches 
were maiulj constructed of fir stems and 
rugged may-poles, a thick growth of honey-^ 
suckle, ivy, and roses acting as a sort of 
trellis work, often very impervious to both 
wind, rain, and sun. Outside was generally 
a border of Michaelmas daisy, hollyhocks 
of varied colours, from the palest pink to 
the deepest crimson, and the evening prim- 
rose, an especial favourite in that village. 
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was observed, its delicate yellow cup 
smelling deliciously as well as shining deli- 
cately in the daytime, but closing up at 
night or during the slightest shower of 
rain, in spite of its name I 

Inside these rustic porches were wooden 
benches, on which the masters of the cot- 
tages, sometimes with a companion or so^ 
from a friendly neighbouring cottage— for 
friendliness was by no means universal in 
that peaceful-looking village any more than* 
elsewhere — would sit and chat, tell or ask 
the news, and smoke a clay pipe, while 
the " old woman," as the wife was usually 
called, with scant politeness, was occupied 
in putting the children to bed, or prepar- 
ing the usual humble supper of bread and 
fat pork, and beer, fetched from the " Six 
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Bells/' or "Slip-in"* public-house. Occa- 
sionally — not very frequently — a stranger 
would drop in on his way to the ancient 

but important county town of W > 

only a few, down-hill, miles away. But 
he was almost invariably made welcome, 
however travel-stained and shabby he 
might be, partly from a natural feel- 
ing of hospitality, which was very plea- 
santly strong among the rudest even 
of the rustics of that secluded spot ; 
partly from a natural desire to gather some 
scraps of news concerning the great towns 
and cities of the world, about which they 
had gathered many singular and vague 
ideas, but of which they had exceedingly 
little correct knowledge. 

* This somewhat sly name for a public-hoase was obseryed 
on a sign-poBt in an odd corner of tiiat village. 
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The particular house in this ancient 
village with which our story is connected^ 
was occupied bj a widow at the time of 
which we write, the widow of one Major 
Berton, who fell in some war of the time 
abroad, and left her but scantily provided 
for, considering that she had a family of 
daughters to support, none of them being 
allowed to earn their own living. For 
gentility was very exigeant on that point 
formerly, far more so we hope and believe, 
than is the case now, when ways are 
gradually being opened by which young 
ladies may earn a tolerable and respect- 
able livelihood without being supposed 
to forfeit their self-respecfc. And matri- 
mony is often a forlorn hope in such 
oases as those of the daughters of Major 
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Berton, where no dower, however small, 
is possible. And such, in the days 
of which we are now writing (may we 
hope it is not so in these better and more 
generous times), such was then the greed 
for money of the marriageable young men 
who crossed their paths, or, perhaps we 
should amend — ^whose paths they crossed — 
that because these poor girls were penni- 
less — because they especially called for the 
help and protection of the matrimonial 
state, they were undoubtedly rather avoided 
than sought, instead of being delightedly 
won and cared for, as one might have hoped, 
by some of England's warm-hearted, 
chivali'ous young men of fortune I Of 
-course, we repeat we are writing of a good 
number of years ago, and some assert that 
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the world improves rapidly in every method 
and manner in this nineteenth century ! May 
we hope it to be so; but with regard to Major 
Berton's portionless daughters, up to the 
time at which our story commences, they 
had been absolutely unsought in the matri- 
monial market, and remained as they were 
born — the four Miss Bertons ! 

Not, however, to throw upon the young 
men of the villages and small towns in that 
vicinity an undue share of blame, we must 
reluctantly confess that at least three of 
these four maidens were not a little com- 
monplace and unattractive both in face, 
figure, speech and manner. Certainly, it 
is fair to add that they were quiet, not 
unladylike girls on the whole, being neither 
loud, coarse nor hoidenish, as so many^ 
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were in those days, with the idea that it 
made them attractive and dashing; and 
alas ! that we must add, it is a mistake not 
unfrequently made in these days aa 
well ! The fourth was, however, in every 
respect, in character, in features, in man- 
ner, a singular, an exceedingly singular 
contrast, some observed, with rather a 
dubious emphasis, from the rest ! She 
was more than different ; in fact she was 
absolutely their opposite in all particulars,^ 
even with regard to her name. While the 
three eldest bore the ordinary and, we are 
told, the family appellations of Martha,^ 
Susan, and Jane, the youngest was known 
by the rarely adopted and curiously poetic* 
sounding name of Vanessa. It was said 
to have been especially chosen for her, and 



1 
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some in after-years said almost propheti- 
cally chosen, by her father, who, for those 
days, and despite of his profession, was 
something of a savant^ a reader of many 
books, and an especial admirer of Dean 
Swift's works, not so utterly forgotten by 
the world then as they are now, with, 
perhaps, the exception of " Gulliver's 
Travels ! '* So the comparatively modern 
Vanessa, was fated to remind every one 
who was a reader of books, of Swift's 
shamefully ill-treated, as some think, and 
certainly most beautiful and unfortunate 
love, poor Vanessa. 

But in one respect, certainly, this fanci- 
ful nomenclature suited its present and 
more modern owner. For Vanessa was as 
little commonplace as her name. She was» 
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without dispute, au exceedingly lovely girl^ 
of no worn or ordinary type, with bright 
eyes, a rose-tinted complexion, but not of a 
dark rose tint ; she was a delicate brunette, 
with a soft skin, and fine rich brown 
hair. Full, too, of healthy activity, as a 
young country girl should be, fond of out- 
door sports, of birds, of animals of most 
sorts, horses and dogs in particular; still 
she was not what is known as " horsey,** 
that objectionable thing in a woman, nor 
in the remotest degree or respect a hoyden. 
Her flower garden also, was a great plea- 
sure to her, especially its old-fashioned 
flowers, which, she would merrily say 
always seemed more of personal frienda 
than newer or more fashionable speci- 
mens of floral beauties. One always 
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met with plenty of polyanthus, auriculas, 
lilies, pansies and roses in its small com- 
pass, and she spent much time in caring 
for them when she was not giving vent to 
her fresh young spirits by cantering about 
the lanes and fields, on an especially good-- 
tempered, tractable pony, which had been 
a present to her many years ago, and was 
always well cared for, though not of 
course exactly groomed, by her own young 
and delicate hands ! 

All the young rustics in the neighbour- 
hood adored her, and even the most heavy 
and sluggish amongst them would do his 
utmost to race across a field, or common, 
if they saw Miss Vanessa coming — to open 
a gate, or break down a hedge for her, 
although it is very well known that the 
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rustics of — — shire are not remarkably 
quick, or agile, in their movements, and 
particularly object to the exercise of run- 
ning ! But she had grown up amongst them 
—as they all knew — ^from their and her 
own childhood. She never passed them by 
without the notice she knew that they ex- 
pected from her — a nod, a smile, or a few 
brightly uttered words, such as — " Thank 
you. Jack Smith, you did not keep me 
waiting many minutes at that gate cer- 
tainly," or " Oh please, John Giles, will you 
get me a sprig of that delicious honeysuckle 
in the hedge ? I can't reach it through the 
briers and nettles." And the delighted 
rustic would forget his usually deliberate 
way of obeying orders, at this request, and 
scramble over any hedge, into any ditch, to 
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accomplish her wish. And when he had 
obtained the coveted treasure he would re- 
ceive the reward of a bright, sweet smile 
as she put the sprig of honeysuckle in her 
waistband; and then, with a cheerful 
" Good-morning," she would canter merrily 
away over the fields. 

It was pleasant for many, afterwards, to 
remember that the poor girl had passed so 
happy a childhood — for the dark clouds 
that few of our lives escape, were already 
beginning to gather over her head and they 
commenced, at first, by collecting round a 
spot ** no bigger than a man's hand " — 
concerning, indeed, the very opening of one 
of these aforesaid gates. 

She was so well known and beloved in 
that rustic and secluded neighbourhood. 
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where their untutored ears were but rarely 
troubled by the sounds of the great 
world without — she was so thoroughly ac- 
customed to go about anywhere and every- 
where within a certain distance entirely 
unaccompanied, seated firmly on her sure- 
footed, quiet and well-trained pony, 
followed only by her dog, an old and 
faithful servant, that to meet with any one 
who looked at her a little curiously, even 
if without venturing to speak to her, would 
have been regarded by her as quite an ad* 
venture. And some such remarkable ad- 
venture actually befell her one day, greatly 
to her own astonishment. 

She had come, at the end of one of the long,, 
twisted, narrow lanes of that county which 
are generally, however, conveniently open at 

VOL. I. L 
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both ends, to a newly erected and securely 
fastened gate — one which, to add to her 
discomfiture, was much too high even for 
her clever little pony to leap, although he 
was by no means an insignificant performer 
of such feats. This was exceedingly tire- 
some, she reflected, as she had already con- 
siderably exceeded the hour at which she 
ought to have reached home — and to go 
back on her way and then be obliged to go 
round by a long route across many fields 
would make her still later and probably 
bring upon her a domestic scolding, not a 
very unusual thing, in such cases, to befall 
the young girl, and yet a thing that Vanessa 
could never get accustomed to bearing with 
the cool indifference, common and, as we 
think, scarcely blameable, with some 



t^ 
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joung ladies, when the infliction comes 
'with unreasonable frequency* 

While she was hesitating for a moment 
whether to attempt to dismount and herself 
unfasten the obstructive gate — which, 
being strongly tied at the top with a thick 
piece of new rope, did not look too easy a 
feat for her slender fingers — or whether to 
conclude to turn back and gallop home at 
her good pony's fleetest speed — the sound 
of horse's hoofs made itself heard behind 
her, followed by the tones of a man's voice 
— strange and unaccustomed ones — start- 
ling her not a little. 

" Can I help you in any way ? " was 
asked in a particularly pleasant, gentleman- 
like voice, at least so it struck upon 
Vanessa's refined ear, and as also not a 
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little unlike the slow, bacolio accents her 
hearing was most accustomed to receive. 
" You appear to be in some little diflSculty 
about that impracticable gate. Allow me 
to unfasten it for you.** 

And almost before Yanessa had re- 
covered from her involuntary start a 
stranger had crossed before her pony by a 
little skilful manoeuvring of his own steed, 
and unfastened the gate ; it went out with 
a swing, and remained open, which was 
probably the reason that it had been 
fastened with a care not usually observed 
amongst the gates of the parish. So 
Vanessa passed gaily through without 
any more trouble. 

" I thank you very much indeed ! *' said 
Vanessa, in her frank, graceful, unem- 
barrassed way ; " I was just beginning to 
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fear that I should have to exchange my 
short cut for a long and tiresome circuit 
before I could reach home, and I am afraid 
I am already late, and that mamma may be 
getting anxious about me and my wander- 
ings." Then she added, simply, seeing a 
politely interrogatory look upon his face, 
" I live at Kenningfield, you know, and it is 
some little distance from here, even across 
these fields." 

He did not know, but he looked much 
obliged to her for the information. 

" May I ask, then, if you often ride with 
the hounds?" he then inquired, "for I 
cannot call to mind that I have ever seen 
you out on a * field day ; ' and I am sure 
that had I done so I should not have for- 
gotten it." 

This somewhat complimentary remark 
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was made in so simple and straightforward 
a manner, so obviously withoat any inten- 
tion of being obtrusive, that Vanessa did 
not think it incumbent on her to show any 
demure young lady's offence, or embarrass- 
ment. 

"No, not very often, certainly," she 
lightly answered, " since I only returned 
from the Continent— from Germany— a 
few weeks ago. We are a large family,. 
and, you know, education can be had at far 
less expense in Germany than in our own 
more costly country. So mamma, not being 
over burdened with riches, decided that I 
had better go abroad for my music and 
French and — other things of the sort,'*^ 
she added, comprehensively, and with a 
merry, musical laugh ; and forgetting for a 
moment — so exceedingly gentle and cour- 
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teous was his manner, that she was speak- 
ing to a stranger — to one whose very name 
was unknown to her. " But I must go 
home now/' she said, with a sudden recol- 
lection of the " hour and the man ! ^* 
"Thank you once more for coming so 
promptly to my assistance/' 

And before he could utter a word in 
reply, with a smile and a slight bow she 
cantered lightly away, to the evident delight 
of her pony, who had long been showing 
signs of restlessness and an urgent desire 
to be at home. She was soon lost to sight 
at the turning of a lane, , but her companion 
sat looking thoughtfully in her direction 
for a considerable time, with a curious and 
not at all a customary expression upon his- 
face. 



CHAPTER XL 

Many a pleasant ride had our Vanessa at 
this brief happy period of her young life^ 
and after this chance meeting with the 
grave and courteous new-comer into her 
quiet neighbourhood, "without thinking 
any harm " and in his company, she went 
into many places remote from her neigh- 
bourhood, — into districts hitherto unseen 
by her curious and interested eyes. 

" To think I have lived here so many 
years," she said, laughing one day, " and 
yet I have never before seen this wild-look- 
ing common with its deserted mill,"* point, 
ing to a scene in the distance. 

* <• The Mill on the Common." See Vol. III. 
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*^ Look at its useless arms hanging idly 
^own with its ragged bits of black sailcloth 
just stirring in an aimless, unhappy way 
each time a gust of wind passes by. There 
is * To let ' painted in large black letters 
on its wooden sides, I perceive. It seems 
strange that I have never seen it, never 
been on this waste before, though it can 
hardly be more than ten or twelve miles 
from our place; but then there is so much 
swamp land to cross that it could never be 
a pleasant ride even in the brightest 
weather. Those few cottages that I see 
on the distant borders of the common 
seem all in ruins ; there is no smoke issu* 
rng from the chimneys of any of them ; 
nor is there man, woman, or child to be seen 
-anywhere 1 What a God-forgotten place 
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it looks/' shuddering as she spoke, **it 
seems as if a deadly blight had fallen upon 
it. And did you ever see such a dangerous 
place, Mr. Bretfield, such a horrid piece of 
moorland to cross in a fog, or late at nighty 
or perhaps even in the day ? For we can 
see no termination to this stretch of 
bunches of strong rushes and briers— a 
wall of dense vapour is all that it seems 
to vanish into, in the north, east, souths 
and west,'* looking around her as she 
spoke. " It is also full of pitfalls, of 
little tarns, and black-looking pools of 
water.** 

The sudden cry of a water bird here- 
startled Vanessa's pony, as it flew up from 
a coarse tuft of grass and sprigs of bilberry 
overhanging the dark hole into which she- 
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was peering. It flew away noisily into 
the distance, startling many a quail, as 
well as a solitary heron that rose from the 
marsh, and either joined it in its flight, or 
took their departure in other directions. 

Vanessa's eyes seemed to follow them a 
little wistfully. 

" I don't wonder that forlorn-looking 
mill is to let," she remarked , as her com- 
panion still seemed silent. ** Who could 
live in that queer structure, hearing the 
constant creak of its sails, and looking out 
on such a dreary scene as this, and keep — 
if one's sanity, — one single ray of cheer- 
fulness ? " 

And Ernest Bretfield, who appeared to 
have either been lost in his own thoughts,, 
or listening in gloomy silence, here aroused 
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himself, as with an effort, from his abstrao- 
tioD. 

** I once asked the same question about 
that dreary old mill that you have done, 
for the very aspect of the place arouses all 
sorts of speculative theories. I asked 
why it was that it was allowed gradually, 
year by year, to fall to pieces, standing, 
as it certainly does, in so good a position 
to catch the wind, on the raised ground of 
the further extremity of the common; 
moreover, there must be a large population 
yonder," pointing out into the western 
distance where some tall buildings and 
spires of churches just rising above the 
mist, indicated the position of a consider- 
able town, ** Surely the com ground here 
could be consumed there — that town cannot 
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be SO very far away. But the fact is that 
the people hereabouts tell a strange 
story about the last miller who lived and 
ground his com in that now crazy old 
structure, Miss Berton, and some day, if 
you should like to hear it, I will tell you 
all that I know, or all that I have heard 
about it, I should rather say ! '* 

He spoke as though the story had deeply 
interested him, or touched some chord in his 
own nature in some manner, then added^ 
after a pause — " But I am not sure that 
I can make the tale intelligible to you ; 
there was always something strange^ 
something not explained about it, some- 
thing that no one seemed able to un- 
derstand. However, I must not detain 
you later, or I may get you in for a 
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reprimand possibly," he added lightly, 
•** the sun just shows through the horizon 
that he is getting very low — the fogs will 
Boon deepen, and it would not be wise to 
lose ourselves in this waste, as it is said 
many an unfortunate traveller has done. 
Pah I " looking down with a shudder into 
a pool of black-looking fluid and mud that 
he was passing, ** one would hardly like to 
meet one's death by choking in so foul a 
hole ! '* 

Was this a presentiment — did he after- 
wards, on a certain later occasion, remem- 
ber that feeling of disgust and horror 
while crossing that common of ill reputa- 
tion? 

Vanessa, indeed, was alarmed when she 
saw how low the sun was sinking, and 
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setting her pony in a gallop, she soon for- 
got the story of the mill, nor is it known 
if Bretfield ever redeemed his promise. 

Passing over this point as unimportant in 
connection with our present story, we may 
remark that we cannot feel surprised that 
this acquaintance, so oddly and informally 
commenced, being left entirely to itself, 
without interference or guidance from any 
one, gradually deepened and strengthened, 
and in no great length of time developed 
into something warmer than simple and 
mere cordial feeling between the two 
joung people, for Bretfield, although look- 
ing older than his age, was, in reality, but 
some half-a-dozen years in advance of 
Vanessa's. More especially so, in a quiet, 
secluded neighbourhood, where the forms 
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and the fashions of the great world were 
considerably at a discount — sometimes^ 
indeed, even done away with altogether, 
especially when found to be either irksome 
or unnecessary ! People hardly know how 
it comes about, as a rule, but very delight- 
ful, as well as occasionally mistaken, even 
dangerous friendships, have been made in 
this easy and informal way. 

Now Vanessa, a girl not only of a 
well-cultivated mind, but of naturally re- 
fined tastes, was particularly delighted to 
find what a vast fund of highly interesting 
information on a great variety of subjects 
she could extract, in what she felt was a 
surprisingly short space of time, from this 
apparently morose young squire, from this 
terribly gloomy, saturnine, unsocial man. 
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as she had often heard him described as 
being, by those in the neighbourhood who 
had contrived, with, however, no incon- 
siderable difficulty, to get up some kind 
of slight acquaintanceship with him. For 
any closer intimacy with such an unusual^ 
such a peculiar character they declared 
to be impossible I Yet when talking 
about books and kindred subjects the 
gloom disappeared from his face, his 
eyes brightened, his voice softened and 
took new tones, and he became a 
different person, as Vanessa soon per- 
ceived. 

Her warm heart felt compassion for his 
loneliness ; her girlish fancy was touched 
by perceiving the fact that he was acces- 
sible to her alone, for, as we have said, he 
VOL. I. M 
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cultivated the acquaintance of no other 
family in the neighbourhood, although 
there were several papas and mammas in 
close proximity — who made " rejected ad- 
dresses " to him ! And it certainly was the 
case that he possessed the gift of polished 
and interesting conversation to a great 
degree, and ever since the time of Shake- 
speare's Othello — and many others we 
have read of — the fact has been impressed 
upon our minds that a silver tongue is the 
surest way to a woman's heart ! Beauty, 
or regularity of features, splendour of 
physical courage even — although this has a 
^eat fascination for many feminine hearts 
— the possession of rank, or riches, all 
these, compared to the regal power and 
influence of this said silver tongue, are as 
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fio many reeds compared to oak trees. It 
is the reason, some insist, why a poor Irish- 
man will succeed in love when the weal- 
thier — and shall we say sometimes the 
worthier? — Englishman fails. But we 
must not do injustice to Bretfield's per- 
sonal attractions — for it is true that 
though his features were neither regular, 
nor handsome, they had something exceed- 
ingly attractive and winning in their ex- 
pression — an expression always there, 
more or less, when he addressed women, 
but especially there, poor Vanessa's heart 
soon told her, when he addressed herself^ 
and poor Yanessa was not mistaken. 

There was a time, however, when these 
quiet rides about the green lanes of that 
rustic and not over populated neighbour- 
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hood came to an abrupt close. Yanessa^ 
afterwards, always rode out accompanied 
by a visitor to her mother's house, a good- 
looking, high-spirited young fellow, whose- 
acquaintance we have already made — in a 
word our young friend Gilhurst — although 
it was some half a dozen years since he and 
Bretfield rode together through the forests 
of Germany. Probably the absolute ces- 
sation of intimacy between them was Bret- 
field's fault, if fault it could be called. 
For it was a fact that, since his return 
from another and a far more prolonged 
tour than that which he took, in company 
with young Gilhurst — a tour in which he 
was accompanied by no one — he returned 
a greatly changed, if not an absolutely 
altered mau, for a cause, or for causes,. 
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which cannot be revealed now or here. He 
seemed, to all who met him and who had 
known him formerly, to have lost all his 
not ungenial, if calm manner — ^he ap- 
peared to have become a morose and in- 
hospitable student — a student no longer of 
men and their manners — but of old and 
dreary philosophical treatises and folios, of 
which, it was notorious there was a large 
^nd, some declared invaluable collection, 
in his altogether magnificent library — ^but 
whether the word invaluable, or pernicious 
was most applicable might possibly with 
some have been a subject of hot dispute ! 

It appeared that the father of young 
Gilhurst had been, at one time, an old 
comrade and friend of the father of Vanessa 
— Major Berton. They were both soldiers. 
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and had fought side by side, in several 
famous and now historical battles. It was, 
therefore, natural and perhaps almost un- 
avoidable, that Vanessa's mother, hearing^ 
that Gilhurst was in the neighbourhood, 
should invite him, occasionally, to spend 
an evening at her hous^e, allowing him 
perhaps somewhat too thoughtlessly, to ac- 
company the one daughter, who delighted 
in equestrian exercises, on her rides. Never- 
theless, this was unquestionably done with 
no desire of securing him as a suitor for 
Vanessa, for it was a thing well known, a 
fact beyond dispute, that Gilhurst was in 
almost as poor circumstances as herself,^ 
and the widow was resolved that her 
dSiUghtev— daughters^ if possible should, as 
the first necessity, marry wealth. It 
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is but fair to say, on behalf of the widow, 
that she misread the young man's light- 
hearted, careless manner, and did not ac- 
credit him with the depth of feeling that 
he really possessed. Vanessa's mother 
simply liked his good looks, his frank and 
open manner — liked him in all personal 
respects and would have desired, possibly, 
no one better for a son-in-law had he only 
possessed money. And money seemed to 
be the one thing in which he was par- 
ticularly deficient. 

As for the young fellow himself, he ap- 
peared to be quite unsuspicious of all the 
mother's fears and doubts— on his score — 
he was, indeed, not given to think too- 
lightly of his own fascinations. Why, in- 
deed, should he— he who was courted and 
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flattered — ^how seriously he never thought 
— by every pretty girl he met ? He forgot 
to observe that the mothers showed no es- 
pecial eagerness for his acquaintance. 
Certainly it never occurred to him that 
Vanessa herself might reject his suit — on 
the contrary he thought he had made 
** great way " with her. For it must be 
confessed that poor, foolish Vanessa was 
making the common mistake of flirting 
with one man to conceal her preference 
for another, and hoping that the rumour 
of it might reach the jealous ears 
of the last, and induce him to come for- 
ward. But Bretfield had retired, silently 
and gloomily from the scene, on the ap- 
pearance of his college acquaintance — for, 
in truth, he had scarcely been looked upon 
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:as a friend — compatibility of disposition, of 
interest, was impossible in the case of such 
widely different natures — therefore it had 
never been Gilhurst's good, or ill fortune, 
to have seen Bretfield and Vanessa toge- 
ther — or it is possible that the catastrophe 
♦of this tale might have been avoided. He 
attributed the want of real warmth in 
Vanessa's light-hearted, yet always kind 
and courteous manner to him, simply to 
her appreciation of his want of money; 
or to her having possibly been warned 
that he was not un hon parti; — like 
many — very many of our good-looking 
young fellows, he thought he had only "to 
ask, to have," as far as he, personally^ was 
concerned. Indeed, he had never heard as 
much as the whisper of a rival on the 
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scene — that the gloomy and older Bretfield 
could ever become one had certainly not^. 
for a moment entered into his calculation. 

But this want of money was certainly 
becomings for the first time, a most serious 
concern — a most pressing necessity such 
as, unquestionably, it had never been' 
before. He had spent his money freely 
enough, when he had possessed any; 
when he had not, he had gone cheerfully 
without, for his disposition was a light,, 
thoughtless and careless one — far too much 
so, unfortunately. Had he but possessed 
a little more ballast^ his friends were accus- 
tomed to say, he would have been one of 
the best fellows in the world. Unluckily 
he had not a little partiality to the dan- 
gerous amusements of gambling and 
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betting, exceedingly common amongst the 
young men of that date, and not too 
uncommon now, many tell us. The con- 
sequences were very ordinary ones, such 
as any one with a grain of sense could 
easily have predicted. He became, after a 
time — and that not even a very long time, 
it was soon whispered about — deeply, irre- 
trievably in debt, and in deb t to the most 
unscrupulous and heartless creditors, and 
was consequently soon reduced to all sorts 
•of desperate shifts in order to hide himself 
from what he called his persecutors. 

Now Vanessa was a young lady of very 
fair prospects, even if not exactly to the 
extent and of the description that i& 
implied when a young lady is spoken of as 
an heiress. But she was the only one of her 
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family who had a nice little sum of money 
to bring her husband, should she ever de- 
termine to take -one, for we could have no 
doubt — no reasonable person could doubt 
who looked into her beautiful eyes — that 
she could easily and promptly carry out 
such a determination, once it were strongly 
formed ! Her mothers wishes and hopes 
for her were of a somewhat more ambitious 
character, far higher than any of her 
expectations for her other daughters. 
And they not a little kindly fell in with 
their mother's views on the subject. For 
this astute mother represented that no one 
of her other daughters was likely to find 
favour in the eyes of any discriminating 
suitor so long as Vanessa remained upon 
the scene, for few are wanting in clear 
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vision on the subject of personal loveli- 
ness — that of the mind or heart not being 
always so much on the surface ! 

Mrs. Berton, therefore, looked forward 
anxiously to the hope that her beautiful 
daughter might make a rich match, which 
would not only take her off her hands, but 
probably provide help and opportunity for 
the remaining and the plainer and alto- 
gether less attractive sisters. 

Yes, if Vanessa could only marry a rich 
man, often reflected this mother of the 
ordinary way of thinking of ordinary 
women, what a help it would be to her. 
For wealth, in many cases at least, and she 
hoped it might prove so in this instance, 
means society — various forms of gaiety 
and amusement — going about and re- 
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ceiving visitors — giving parties, and " all 
that sort of thing, you know,*' and 
so might bring about opportunities of 
marriage for the less attractive sisters. 
These speculations, as we know, are 
common and frequent enough in the minds 
of many mothers, and sometimes they turn 
outmost satisfactorily — sometimes they do 
not ; but very much the reverse. 

Now although Gilhurst showed a decided 
inclination to be always hanging about 
Vanessa, selecting her, pointedly, amongst 
her sisters, Vanessa's mother had, as yet, 
felt no concern on the matter. She did 
not, indeed, look upon young Gilhurst as 
dangerous; he had known her daughters 
now for some considerable time, and she 
thought, and, indeed, had good reason for 
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Tier thought — that not any one of her 
daughter's feelings were in the slightest 
degree concerned in the matter. And 
there are not a few mothers, we are sorry 
to be constrained to believe, who, when 
not anxious on their daughters' accounts, 
are supremely and heartlessly indifferent as 
to what may be the condition of the feel- 
ings of a suitor. One wish certainly pre- 
dominated over all others in Mrs. Berton's 
mind, that none of her daughters — for, 
indeed, on this point the mother felt 
equally for all — should ever suffer as she 
had suffered, bitterly, if uncomplainingly, 
from the mean troubles and grinding cares 
of poverty. And remembering how very 
poor young Gilhurst was always described 
as being, and fully believing the truth, that 
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young men usually look out for wealth when 
they make up their minds, to " enter the 
matrimonial state/' valuing it, not seldom, 
above birth, breeding, youth and beauty^ 
she did not consider, or she possibly 
thoughtlessly overlooked it at the time, that 
wisdom and experience teaches us how 
many exceptions there may be to every 
rule, however peremptorily laid down by 
dogmatic lips, and that even young men who 
are deeply in debt, who hardly know how 
to pay for their daily bread, have been 
known to fall madly in love with a penni- 
less girl. 

Gilhurst, in very truth, was even poorer 
than Vanessa's generally shrewd mother 
had suspected; and what was still more 
against all chance of any interest with that 
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motlier, he was, as we know, deeply in debt. 

In a word he had really come to that ob- 

ficure neighbourhood because he was afraid 

of and wished to keep out of the way of his 

creditors, and because he had boldly given 

it out, in order to stave off the evil day, 

and possibly with a real belief in the truth 

of the statement, that he had every prospect 

of marrying a rich heiress, and his creditors 

were men of a sort to be well aware of the 

good prospect that held out to them, and 

that it was, possibly, the only prospect of 

having their claims satisfied. The dishonour 

of such a procedure could hardly be expected 

to strike them — that, in this case, was young 

Gilhurst's affair, or the affair of any others 

concerned in the match, not theirs ! 

It is very probable that Gilhurst himself 
VOL. I. N 
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believed there was more possibility of a 
coming fact in this jaunty statement of his, 
than we know was really likely to have 
been the case under any circumstances. 
Vanessa was not a girl to be won by a 
suitor of his description. In her secret 
thoughts this fair young girl, with the 
glowing face and heart, had always resolved 
that should she ever wed she would wed 
none but a hero, or, at any rate, our know- 
ledge of a young girl's, or of such a young 
girl's unsophisticated heart might lead us 
to add, one that looked Wke — that gave you 
the decided impression of being — a hero ; 
or, perhaps, who would certainly be a hero, 
should an opportunity ever offer itself! 
And, alas ! young Gilhurst never suggested 
the remotest possibility of his ever figuring 
in that light. 
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Now Vanessa, we may repeat, had some 
property of her own — ^in her own right, as 
it is termed — and of course at her mother's 
death that mother's small estate would be 
divided between herself and her sisters ; 
she was, therefore, decidedly the most 
^* moneyed," as well as infinitely the prettiest 
of them all. The mother's death, indeed, 
was but a forlorn hope to cling to, for she 
was comparatively but a young woman 
still, though perhaps rather in appearance 
than in actual years. Besides Vanessa's 
share of her mother's property was scarcely 
worth consideration at last — it was her 
own uncontrolled and not quite insignifi- 
oant fortune that would be the bait to a 
fortune hunter. 

The word " fortune hunter," however, it 
would not be altogether just to apply to 
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Charlie Gilhurst. He was, in sober truth,, 
no more of a fortune hunter than he was a 
miser, or in any way a " care-taker," as we 
have seen. He had met Vanessa acciden- 
tally, at first, at the house of a lady he 
slightly knew, and who was also a friend 
of Vanessa's mother, and who resided at 
only some half a dozen miles, or so, away 
from Vanessa's native village ; and he had 
been wonderfully struck at once by her 
fresh, independent character, and bright, 
pleasant, as well as lovely face, and deter- 
mined to marry ber, if it were possible, 
rather because she was the description of 
girl who charmed him, than with any 
reference to her possession of money,, 
although he needed pecuniary assistance so- 
stringently. He had never before met 
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•with any girl, he felt, with whom it would 
be so pleasant to " settle down ; " for whom 
it would be so easy to give up all hia 
former unsettled habits of life. And it is 
just possible that Gilhurst's wishes might 
have come to fruition if Vanessa had been, 
like Shakespeare's imaginary Queen Eliza- 
beth — " fancy free ; " if there had never 
been that unfortunate meeting in the fields 
one day, when Ernest Bretfield unfastened 
an impracticable gate for an impatient 
young lady ! 

Meanwhile, in the present disagreeable 
condition of his money affairs, Gilhurst 
felt in a greit state of perplexity; he 
feared lest it might be premature to pro- 
pose, at present, for he could not quite 
succeed in deceiving himself, although he 
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tried his hardest and best ; he could not 
quite persuade himself to feel encourage- 
ment in any thought of her real liking for 
his society, or desire for his conversation. 
Even the kindly and gentle way in which 
she always treated him gave him no hope ; 
did she not treat every one in the same 
manner ? 

Still was it not well — was it not abso- 
lutely imperative that he should " put his 
fortune to the touch," even if he ran the 
risk of "losing all?" It was impossible 
not to fear that, before long, his creditors 
would tire of repeated and unperformed 
promises, and that they would consequently 
proceed to sue him for one especially 
heavy and long-owing debt. Payment, 
indeed, had often been urgently pressed 
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for and vehemently promised ; but promises 
are not always meant to be performed ! 

Oh ! he sighed to himself, at rare 
moments of reflection and consideration of 
his perplexed condition — ^if he could but 
get rid of — if he could only in some way, 
by any manner of means, satisfy the worst 
of his creditors, of one especially d isagree- 
able in urging his claim, he would certainly 
not risk losing Vanessa by a premature 
disclosure of his hopes. For he had an 
instinctive feeling that a boldness of pro- 
cedure, that might reasonably calculate ou 
success in some cases, might possibly fail 
altogether in its object in the case of this 
charming and spirited girl. 

But, alas ! he had lately received a warn- 
ing letter from a kindly friend of his, un- 
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happily as impecunious as himself, assur- 
ing him that the Philistines, if not exactly 
** upon him '' would not much longer be 
kept at bay, although it was possible the 
onslaught might be delayed if that one 
especially pressing debt were at once 
settled. And unfortunately Gilhurst had 
already borrowed — and borrowed very 
freely indeed — from every friend or ac- 
quaintance who was either able, simple, 
or kindly enough to trust him. 

A bright thought, as, poor fellow, he 
most unfortunately called it, suddenly 
struck him — he would go and consult Bret- 
field about his diflBculties. But although 
they had been friends at college and in 
their travelling days, and Gilhurst had been 
accustomed then to confide most of his 
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troubles to his friend, he yet felt an almost 
inexplicable reluctance to confide to him 
his attachment to Vanessa. Perhaps he 
feared that his friend might remember his 
folly on former occasions. 

But, oh ! he went on arguing with him- 
self, if he could only be looked upon, once 
more, as prosperous, or even on the ap- 
parent road to fortune, his creditors would 
probably bide their time for a gradual and 
possibly a more liberal settlement of all 
their claims ; nor was it at all beyond the 
limits of possibility, that certain wealthy 
relations of his, who now held aloof from 
him, might then come forward, with- 
out fear, to assist him, and make all things 
smooth and pleasant. If only Bretfield 
would help him over this terribly press- 
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^^gf yet only passing and temporary 
difficulty ! 

It must be borne in mind that Gilhurst 

* 

had not the remotest suspicion that Bret- 
field could be a possible suitor for the 
hand or heart of Vanessa. He looked 
upon him simply as a somewhat miserly^ 
middle-aged (he was really not ten years 
his senior) and thoroughly confirmed 
old bachelor, good-looking enough still 
to take any woman's fancy, but one 
who was never at all likely to marry. 
As a fact, no girl's name, hitherto, had 
been breathed in connection with his. 
While he was thus ruminating upon the 
subject an exceedingly pressing letter from 
his friend in town warned him that his 
creditors were already on the scent of his 
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whereabouts, and would certainly soon, if 
not at once, swoop down upon him. This, 
at last made him imperatively feel that the 
time for action of some kind, at least, had 
arrived; he could not go out, fearlessly 
hunting, or riding, with Vanessa any 
longer. 

Almost curiously reluctant as he felt — a 
reluctance that he could not even explain ta 
himself, so great was its intensity — to go to 
his old college acquaintance for assistance^ 
he, nevertheless, at last screwed up his 
courage to the "sticking point," and re- 
solved to follow out that course of action 
late in the hours of a certain evening. He 
had kept in all day for fear lest his creditors 
should be on the watch to waylay him, but 
towards dark he mounted his horse and 
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rode ofi in no enviable state of mind 
towards Bretfield House. 

Now Bretfield House was fully fifteen 
miles distant — a good stretch of level 
ground, however, mostly sand, lead- 
ing to within a few miles of the sea coast. 
With the equipment of good spurs, as well 
as of his whip, neither of which, however, 
were needed, for his horse not having been 
ridden during his few days of hiding and 
perplexity was almost too full of mettle, 
he rode off, as we have said, to meet his 
fate. 



CHAPTER XIL 



It was no matter of great difficulty, as a 
rule, to " unkennel" Bretfield, as was some- 
times observed by Bretfield's sporting 
neighbours. He was known to keep him- 
self very much within the boundaries of his 
own domains, and was sometimes peeped 
at by the rustics and their children, as he 
moodily paced the dark fir grove that ad- 
joined the house at the northern side. But 
his favourite promenade was a certain his- 
torical and exceedingly antique yew walk 
— ^the clipped yew labyrinth, absolutely 
impenetrable to the eyes of all curious 
observers. Between these green but 
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melancholy walls he would pace for hours, 
lost in gloomy meditations, or pouring 
over the pages of antique books of philoso- 
phy, that only increased the growth of un- 
happy shadows and sceptical habits of 
thought. 

The famous library at Bretfield House 
contained, indeed, books of all classes — 
from the most ancient Catholic books of 
devotion, the most remote records of 
history, to the recent literature of science 
and fiction of that day. 

This library was a beautiful room in 
^very respect, for, at one end were large 
folding doors of glass, that opened into 
an old-fashioned garden, full of prim 
little, oddly constructed flower-beds, with 
narrow gravel walks round, or between 
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Ihem. One of those trees of old associa- 
tions, a mulberry tree, stood upon a wide 
spreading lawn, with seats under its ample 
boughs — the lawn was separated at the 
further end from a fruit garden by a close 
hedge of cob-nuts — a nut that was a great 
favourite with our ancestors, although it 
was not nearly so sweet in flavour as the 
filbert. A row of medlars and quince 
trees stood just at the back of this hedg e, 
and in hot summer days threw a delightful 
shadow across the grass. 

The spot was, or, at least, seemed^ 
redolent of peaceful happiness, of perfect 
repose — one could fancy it a garden con- 
structed for a convent, where the nuns 
could come out from the jealous walls of 
their voluntary prison and walk up and 
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down and around the smooth lawn and 
under those said quince and nut trees in 
the warm, starry calm of a July evening, 
counting the beads of their rosaries, or 
relating the newest convent scandal. Cer- 
tainly, or certes would sound more ap- 
propriate here, methinks ! certes, a more 
tranquil retirement, a bower more shut in 
from the turmoil of the ceaseless life of the 
world, could hardly be imagined. One 
could scarcely fancy grief, guilt and misery 
in the neighbourhood of such an earthly 
paradise. Every outward sound had died 
away into an almost perfect, breathless 
silence ; even such living things as mice 
moved about on their errands of prey, or 
amusement, without noise. A bat flitted 
by, a shrew mouse came softly out of its 
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hole, the last musically noisy beetle had 
gone away— out of all hearing, at least — 
yet the master of this beautiful, silent 
domain sat looking vacantly before him^ 
with a face of the saddest melancholy. 

Now the household in those days, at 
least in the old country houses, when there 
was no busy hum of a great, industrious, 
or pleasure-loving town to distract them, 
were accustomed to go to bed early, in 
order to rise " betimes ;" and though not 
yet nine o'clock by some twenty minutes, 
or more, Bretfield's servants, except the 
housekeeper, had gone to rest, leaving their 
master, as they supposed, sitting up read- 
ing in his favourite library. 

He was, however, not reading, as we 
have just seen, on this particular night — 

VOL. I. 
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neither was he lookiog out upon the 
glorious beauty of his garden — he remained 
lost in this, one of the darkest reveries 
that perhaps have ever visited the human 
mind. It was just such an opportunity as 
the prince of darkness is said to delight in 
— to seize and make prompt use of, to take 
advantage of, and to turn to his own 
credit, or rather profit ! 

And, with a start, Bretfield roused him- 
self from his abstraction as he saw a dark 
figure, that he did not at once recognise, 
crossing the now moonlit lawn towards the 
glass doors of his library. He was evi- 
dently seeking for Am— for Bretfield, whom 
many in the neighbourhood knew was 
accustomed to sit up in his library till past 
midnight. But what could be the busi- 
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ness of any intruder at that unusual hour, 
unless it were robbery, or murder ? 

Bretfiold opened the glass doors and 
stood up stiffly to receive his late and un- 
welcome visitor ; and a sudden, inexplicable 
fear struck to his very heart when he 
recognised him. 

" Has anything happened to Miss ?" 

he was on the point of asking, but checked 
himself suddenly. 

" Ah, Bretfield, old fellow," commenced 
the visitor, in a would-be hearty and 
cordial tone, yet unable to help a certain 
accent of embarrassment, *' I thought I 
would come and look you up to-night, 
having nothing to do — and chat about— 
about our college days, you know '* — 

Bretfield divined, unluckily, that Vanessa, 
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unwilling, generously, to be the cause of Br 
quarrel, or even of coolness between twa 
young men whom she knew had been 
friends in college days, had never told Gil* 
hurst of his own attachment to her, 

"We used to be good friends, you 
know," repeated Gilhurst, with a shade of 
increased embarrassment, seeing that the 
other still remained ominously silent, " and 
for the life of me, I can't see why we 
should not continue to be good friends ^ 
especially as I am in a difficulty just now, 
and want your help, or, at any rate, your 
advice," he added, laughing a little con- 
strainedly. 

**Come in, then, and tell me all about 
it," said the other, with more cordiality, 
for Gilhurst had a winning manner of his 
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own when he liked, which every one found 
it difficult to absolutely resist. " But 
what's the matter with you — now?" 
Bretfield repeated, somewhat persistently. 

" Oh I the old trouble," answered the 
other, with a real and irrepressible sigh ; 
^*the old trouble, you know — money, 
money — always money — I could almost 
wish I were a tramping, unpretentious 
beggar, it would save a world of bother. 
Only then I could never win Vanessa." 

Bretfield made no answer for the 
moment, but a sombre, evil light came 
into his eyes ; a warning that, alas, passed 
unnoticed by the other, absorbed, as he 
was, in his own perplexities. 

" You mean," subjoined Bretfield, with 
-a disagreeable candour of speech, as his 
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visitor thought, "that provided you caii' 
make the mother of — of Miss Vanessa 
believe that you are well off, instead of 
having spent all that you once possessed, 
and being in danger of a prison, she will 
allow her daughter to accept you — the 
young lady being at least agreeable — if 
nothing more "— 

** You don't put it in the pleasantest way 
for a fellow, Bretfield, I must say," an- 
swered the other, in a slightly aggrieved 
tone, "you were always so confoundedly 
plain-spoken ; but, I suppose, that is about 
the upshot of it." 

Bretfield made no immediate answer,, 
indeed he sat gloomily meditating for what 
seemed an unconscionable time to poor Gil- 
hurst, who broke out impatiently — 

" Will you out with it, man ; yes, or no ? 
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I am not afraid to hear you saj no, old 
fellow, I promise you, I have no right to 
expect help from you, and I shan't make a 
quarrel of it, in any case." 

" I will help you — to the fullest extent 
of all your necessities, or wishes even," 
answered the other slowly, " but one con- 
dition is attached to this promise." 

" And that condition ? '' asked Gilhurst, 
a little abruptly, for he began to feel not 
only puzzled but annoyed by the other's 
expression and manner. 

" Is — that you will give up all pretension^ 
or claim, to the hand of Miss Vanessa." 

" Whew ! " whistled Gilhurst, after a 
pause of utter and unfeigned astonishment, 
adding the old saying, impetuously, " So I 
that's the way the wind blows ! " 

The other's face darkened ; a passionate. 
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almost menacing look came into his dark 
eyes ; but he made no answer. 

" After all," said Gilhurst, after a some- 
what uncomfortable pause, " I don't see 
anything for us two to be disagreeable 
about, I had no idea of —of anything of 
the sort, you know, on your part — the 
question is, have you any reason, even the 
slightest, to think that the young lady 
really cares for you, and is only playing 
with me — a thing that I can't credit for a 
moment," added the young fellow, in an 
unconscious tone of galling irony. *' Unless 
you have some reason for thinking this 
possible, I don't see what use it could be 
to you, how in the least it can serve you^ 
that I should retire from the field ; don't 
you see ? " 
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"True!" said Bretfield, slowly, "but 

^hsLt if I think I have reason to believe 

Miss Vanessa might be won if you were 

out of the field ; that she only flirts with 
you, girl-like, without any thought of 

anything deeper. No doubt the mother 
prefers you," he added, in a tone of some- 
thing like contemptuous sarcasm, " be- 
cause, personally, she dislikes me^ and my 
manners ; and there is yet a further 
reason, she has often spoken of the im- 
portant fact that you may some day come 
into a beggarly title." 

There was, in truth, some chance, 
through the possible death of a sickly 
heir, that Gilhurst might come into a title, 
but this was not a particularly gracious 
way of alluding to the prospect, and Gil- 
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hurst's face flushed angrily. However, as 
a fact, Vanessa's mother would have pre- 
ferred wealth even to a title. 

" You might as well keep a civil tongua 
in your head, at any rate," he muttered, 
"but something has gone crooked with 
you to-night, Bretfield; I won't detail 
you any longer. I wish, now, that I had 
never come ; but I had looked upon you, 
from old recollections, as another sort of 
fellow altogether, but my old recollections 
seem to have completely misled me." 

With these somewhat cutting words^ 
Gilhurst turned gloomily to go, but Bret- 
field hastily stepped forward to stop him. 

" Look here, Gilhurst," he began, with a 
strange mixture of awkwardness and eager- 
ness, " let us see if we cannot come to 
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some arrangement about — about this 
matter. You want £5,000, I think, to 
clear you completely from all immediate 
pressure ? " 

The other nodded sullenly, but did not 
speak. 

"Well," continued Bretfield, "I will 
lend yau — nay, without asking for repay- 
ment — I will ask you kindly, as an old 
friend, let us say, to accept the £5,00 0,^ 
which I shall not miss, and which need lay 
you, therefore, under no obligation, on 
the condition that you give up all — all 
pursuit of Miss Vanessa, and — and leave 
the course open to me, to make — to make 
the best running I can." 

This was rather horsey language per- 
haps, not usual to the speaker, and not a 
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little awkwardly expressed, but Bretfield felt 
constrained and stiff, no doubt, a feeling 
not lessened as he saw the expression that 
gathered on his rival's face, Grilhurst 
stared at him, at first, with such astonish- 
ment that he was unable to reply, and then 
he broke into a loud and insulting laugh. 

" By Jove, Bretfield, but you are a cool 
hand," he began ; " but I tell you the girl 
likes me ; she would not h ave you for the 
asking. No, not if you were fifty times a 
richer man than you are, she would still 
prefer me'' 

The other made no answer, only stood 
looking at his antagonist, for such he now 
felt him to be, with a peculiarly insulting 
smile, and Grilhurst unhappily observed it, 
and, naturally fiery of temper, his passion 
Buddenly leaped up. 
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"You dog, what do you mean with 
your sneers ? Take that and lie na 
more" — 

Bretfield caught the blow as it fell. He 
was a strong and powerfully built man, and. 
the blow that lie gave in return was like 
the stroke of a sledge-hammer. The 
other dropped instantly. His head 
struck heavily on the tall dog-irons of 
an antique fender, and he then lay motion- 
less. 

His assailant looked down upon his 
prostrate enemy for a few moments with a 
certain grim satisfaction, but when he did 
not move or attempt to raise himself his 
countenance paled a little. 

" By Jove," he muttered, after a 
moment's silence, " it is not altogether a 
pleasant thing to knock a fellow down — 
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especially in your own house — and then 
afterwards have to act the Good Samaritan 
to him, but I can't let him lie sulking 
here." 

" Get up, man," he said, in an apologetic 
tone, that, nevertheless, in spite of him- 
self, had still a touch of resentment in it 
" I did not mean to knock you down, but 
you were so light and feeble, you see. Get 
up, man, I say, don't bear malice, and 
I'll drink your health in my finest old 
Moselle." 

Still there was no answer, or any move- 
ment of the limbs in response — a dead, 
dull silence followed, in which the shrill 
chirp of a cricket seemed to sound like 
a small trumpet. Bretfield started 
horribly, as his eyes observed a thin streak 
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of blood making its waj across the marble 
floor on which the fender was placed. 

With a sudden cry he then bent down 
and turned his fallen enemy over. The 
eyes were open, but had no meaning in 
their expression — the sharp points of the 
dog-irons had broken in his skull. His 
•death must have been almost instan- 
taneous. 

How long Bretfield, with horror-stricken 
^yes, stood staring vacantly at the dead 
body at his feet, he never knew ; when he 
was aroused to the necessity of action it 
was dark, and he could hear his old house- 
keeper shutting up the shutters, and 
barring all outward doors for the night. 
Nothing is so ghastly, under certain 
circumstances, as these familiar household 
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sounds ; these sounds so customary as to- 
be hardly noticeable in everyday life, so* 
well do they seem to fit in, to belong to it. 
But when a sudden, an absolutely different 
character has come over that life, then — 
how strange, how bewildering, even terrible- 
they are I We feel as though either 
they, or we, were " out of joint " — were no 
longer a part of each other, or inhabitants, 
in any way, of the same world. Thus the 
curiously foreign-sounding noise suddenly 
aroused him. 

He shook himself roughly, and steadied 
by the thought of the terrible peril he was 
in, went out, with a firm and somewhat 
noisy tread, into the passage, when he- 
heard his housekeeper's step. 

" I have been looking over some trouble- 
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some papers/' he said, in a tone of voice 
that seemed to him to be strangely un- 
familiar, as though he had never heard it 
before, which, indeed, it may be said, was 
really the case; fortunately his house- 
keeper, being rather deaf, noticed no pecu- 
liarity in its sound. " I shall certainly be 
some hours at work yet. Shut up the 
house and go to bed as usual, Mrs. Dighton. 
I shall require nothing more of you to- 
night." 

"Your supper is laid in the dining- 
room, sir,*' answered the old lady ; " you 
will find there all that you want.*' 

With that she went downstairs again, 
for her bedroom was on the kitchen floor 
by her own request, for she declared that 
"she was not as young as she was," a 

VOL. I. p 
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statement no one thought it worth while to 
dispute; and that her dropsical old legs 
could not carry her now to the very topmost 
stories of that lofty house. 

The old lady was the only inmate of the 
grim, if handsome old building at night, 
except her master ; a young girl came over 
from her mother's cottage in the closely 
adjoining village every morning, and went 
home to sleep ; but a groom and a gardener 
slept over the stables at the back of the 
capacious premises. 

At last the coast was clear — the house 
closed and silent, and he was altogether 
alone with his ghastly difficulty. He 
drank down a small tumbler of neat 
brandy. At any other time it might have 
confused him, as he was not accustomed 
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to Strong liquors. In his present horrible 
•circumstances it only served to steady his 
nerves. He saw clearly the almost in- 
surmountable difficulties, under the cir- 
cumstances, of clearing himself of guilt; 
murder was easily brought against a man 
and not easily disproved in the less, just 
and less merciful days not so very long 
ago, and everything, in the present case, 
seemed to point to murder. The young 
man would be found to have died of a 
terrible wound on his head ; whether acci- 
dentally or foully inflicted there were no 
witnesses to prove. Moreover he — Bretfield 
— ^had called no assistance ; on the contrary 
he had told his housekeeper to go to bed, 
assuring her that he would want nothing 
more that night. He knew, or at least, he 
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felt certain, that if the fact of Gilhurst*^ 

death in his rival's library were known he 
would find a difficulty in proving it to be 

the result of a simple accident. For the 

presumption would naturally be that, had 

that been the case, he would at once have 

raised an alarm, and sent a messenger off 

without loss of time on his fleetest horse 

to summon a doctor. He had done none 

of these things. 

Suddenly a strange recollection flashed 

across his mind. Those locked vaults 

below the basement of the house ! those 

vaults, the entrance to which was a secret 

only possessed by himself. What of 

them for a hiding place for it ! He wa& 

a powerful man — it would, he muttered to 

himself, be a trifle for him — a task quick 
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and easy of attainment, now there was no 
one about to interfere with him, to carry— 
it — down to that dark region, and put — iV— 
into a great oaken chest that he suddenly 
remembered he had observed— in that child- 
hood of his that seemed, all at once, to 
have receded to an almost impossible 
distance of time, — ^in a certain dark 
comer, on that day when he accompanied 
his father on a subterranean tour. He 
had then called that sinister-looking 
thing, in grim childishness, a coffin^ he 
could remember ; little, indeed, dreaming 
that even through himself, by his own 
act, it would come, some day, to rightfully 
deserve that name. 

No! he kept insisting to himself, it 
would be nothing for him to drag that 
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wretched little thing through the secret 
door down below, to the forgotten, unused 
vaults ; he was surely a Goliath, a Sam- 
son to the Philistines compared with — it r 
Yet no Sisyphus ever laboured as he, 
poor wretch, laboured to drag that 
terrible, heavy, lifeless thing, step by step, 
with a dull, thudding, unresonant sound, 
down the narrow, decayed stairs, so in- 
terminably long, towards its unhallowed 
resting place. 

Yes, it was with inconceivable difl&culty,^ 
considering his acknowledged great 
strength, that Bretfield at last managed 
to drag, the dead body of his rival down 
the narrow staircase to the door of the 
first of the underground vaults. Not a 
little of the horror and distress of the pro- 
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ceeding, possibly, lay in a feeling he could 
not express, — that, notwithstanding the 
walled-in space in which he moved, 
something was watching him, — that some 
hideous, ghastly shape might suddenly 
unbar the door below and — come out upon 
him ! All, however, was literally as silent 
as a vast tomb. 

It was long before Bretfield could draw 
back the rusty bolts and force the lock 
that fastened the mould-covered door at 
the bottom of this black descent into the 
subterranean chambers of his house. It 
gave entrance, apparently, to one or more 
stone apartments — so to call them — con- 
taining nothing, as far as he could see^ 
with the feeble light from the lantern he 
carried — a lantern he always kept for 
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emergencies in a cupboard of his library — 
excepting one of them, in which stood a 
long, black-looking chest of oak or elm 
wood, strongly hooped with iron, but of 
which the fastenings were so rotted by 
damp and rust that he found no difficulty 
in forcing them with his strong hands. It 
was fully six feet in length and several 
wide, and had about it the horrible sug- 
gestion of a gigantic coffin. Bretfield 
had often intended to have entered and 
fully explored these ghastly regions, but 
circumstances had happened to drive that 
unpleasant project from his mind. Now 
he stood within them, before this huge 
sarcophagus. What did it contain — gold, 
silver, articles of rare jewellery ? 
Bretfield laid down his ghastly burden 
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at its side and peered into its dusty 
•depths with his lantern. But nothing 
could he see but some small heaps of tiny, 
evidently infantile, bones, the possible 
meaning of which did not, at least then, 
strike upon his dulled senses. Nor was he 
in any humour to stir this foul dust to see 
what else the receptacle might contain. 
Neither was it his mind only that seemed 
stupified — for the first time in his life he 
felt his powerful arms fail him — despera- 
tion, however, nerved him at last to raise 
the corpse, lying in such terrible silence at 
his feet, and to lay it straight in the home 
that seemed to be there awaiting it — 
awaiting to conceal, perhaps to the day of 
judgment, another of the foul secrets it was 
doomed to receive. As he accomplished his 
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horrible task, no one, who could then have 
seen him would, in the remotest degree 
have recognised his features. 

! how often, in after-hours, he regretted 
the terrible confusion of his mind at that 
ghastly crisis. If he could but have com- 
manded his powers of thought how 
differently he would have acted ; for, as he 
often afterwards bitterly perceived, all 
that had happened might, with a little 
skill, have been attributed to an accident, 
to the effect of a sudden stroke of apoplexy, 
a fit, or something of the sort. But the 
horror and urgency of the occasion had 
thrown all the forces of his mind into such 
confusion that he could not rally them, or 
shape them with any degree of distinctness 
or unity. No doubt, in moments like 
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these, that happily occur too rarely for us^ 
to act from experience, the mind is partly 
paralyzed and cannot move with its accus- 
tomed vigour or celerity ; this is said, at 
least, and reasonably said, to explain the 
unwise and shortsighted way in which 
many people act in those moments of 
extreme peril that demand powers of the 
utmost coolness and decision. 

At last he left the evil place, with its 
new and ghastly additional lumber, double- 
locked the outer massive iron-plated door, 
and returned up the narrow staircase he had 
descended so long ago^ as it seemed, — ^re- 
turned, although with almost overpowering 
repugnance, — to the room where the catas- 
trophe took place. That blood, that long 
thin streak that had run out from the dark,. 
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Ted pool near the iron fender — how should 
he touch it? Nol he felt himself abso- 
lutely unequal to it, but as he sat revolv- 
ing various ideas in his mind, he suddenly 
thought of a way out of his difficulty. 
His housekeeper, who was the only per- 
son who, at the present moment, he feared, 
knew that he was subject to extreme and 
exhaustive attacks of nose-bleeding — so 
vehement for a time that nothing could 
stop them — therefore, he would cut a 
small vein in the nose so not only to make 
it bleed b\it swell up as it usually did, and 
bear witness to the fact, and also explain 
to any curious eyes the frightful pallor 
which he felt rather than saw, had spread 
over his face. He thought he would 
also explain to Mrs. Dighton that he 
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felt too faint and confused by the loss of 
blood afterwards to be able to call her up, 
and so had gone up to bed at once. To 
such mean and contemptible shifts are the 
guilty driven 1 

Only one difl&culty, he thought, re- 
mained, and at first it appeared a startling 
one. How nearly had he forgotten it, yet 
had he done so it was a circumstance that 
might have caused a search to be made in 
his house. He knew well that it was Gil- 
hurst's custom, when paying short calls 
anywhere, to tie his horse to a tree, or 
gate, or anything convenient, rather than 
have the trouble of looking for a groom, 
or some one to stable, or to hold it for, 
possibly, only a minute or two. Had he 
done so this evening, and was any one 
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<X)gnizant of the fact ? With a new terror 

he went out into the closely planted, dark 

fir grove at the back of the mansion and 

its outbuildings. Yes, there was black 

Eonald, safely enough tethered, his skin 
scarcely distinguishable in the gloom from 

the dark trees by which he was en- 
compassed. 

Bretfield, as we know, was a good and 
fearless rider, and though black Eonald 
was known to be a fiery and untamable crea- 
ture whom few but his own master could 
manage, it occurred to him to mount 
him at once, ride him quickly, — as fast, 
indeed, as he could go (for he felt an 
almost overpowering dread of leaving his 
home untenanted by himself, even in these 
.dead hours of night), and then turn him 
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loose. The best plan, he reflected, would 
be to ride him to the sea coast, not 
many miles distant, and it just occurred 
to him, in time, to take with him the hat 
that he remembered Gilhurst must have 
left in his room, and his whip. He could 
throw these down on the sands when he 
set free the horse. Of course the horse 
would at once gallop home to its own 
stables, and it would be supposed that it 
had thrown its rider. 

Keflecting thus, arranging these projects 
for his own safety, diverted his mind from 
more horrible speculations, and it began to 
recover its balance. He would tear ofE one 
of the stirrups of the saddle and cast it on 
lihe sands, as though dragged away when 
the rider fell. He would make the horse 
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spring away on the sands, out of reach of 
high- water mark, so as to give the ap pear- 
ance of a struggle between the rider and 
his beast, before the former was thrown off 
— which must appear to be near the edga^ 
of the waves — he, therefore, rode the horse 
back to the water again ; indeed, the 
nervous, high-bred creature was so fright- 
ened by these, to him, inexplicable manoeu* 

vres that there was no diflBculty in making 
him fly about and leave various deep 

indentations of his hoofs in the surround- 
ing sands and shingles. Here, also, out of 
the reach of the waves, the miserable 
schemer threw down his dead rival's hat^ 
gloves, and whip ; and then his overpower- 
ing fears began to dissipate. The body, he 
reflected, not being found, would be sup- 
posed to have been carried out to sea, for 
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the tide was now coming up strongly ; the 
sea-currents at that part of the coast were 
deep and powerful, and a body carried out 
by the impetuous waves might, most likely 
would, be entangled by the vigorous sea- 
weeds that grew there, or be carried into 
one of the many inexplorable caves that 
were known to be hollowed in some of the 
steep, abrupt rocks that defended the 
coast for miles. 

He carried out successfully all his plans, 
finally turning loose black Ronald, who, 
frightened by the — to his equine senses, 
insane gambles he was obliged to perform, 
galloped off wildly the moment his bridle 
was free, in the direction of his own 
distant stables. The sharp echoes of the 
hoofs rang out strangely in the night. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Bretfield's plans were now accomplished 
to the very end, and wild, exhausted and 
almost insane, the unhappy man turned 
his back on the coming-up tide, walked 
doggedly home, crept into his own silent, 
closed house, motionless now as when he 
had left it — ah I how long ago it seemed ! 
— ^lay down upon his bed and fell into a 
heavy, dreamless sleep. 
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